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What Shall We Defend? 


WE ARE LOSING OUR MORAL PRINCIPLES 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, President, The University of Chicago 
' Convocation Address, June 11, 1940 


SHOULD like to talk this morning about preparedness. 

What I have to say comes down to this: if you are 

going to prepare for war, you must know what you are 
willing to fight for. If you are going to defend territory, you 
must know what territory you are going to defend. If you 
are going to defend principles, you must know what your 
principles are and why you hold them. America’s prepara- 
tions for war, like the arguments of those who want the 
country to enter this one, seem directed to territorial prob- 
lems, such as the imminent danger to the United States from 
an attack on the Dutch East Indies or Brazil. Though 
these issues are important, they are not as important as the 
issues of principle involved. We may be faint-hearted, even 
in defense of our native land, if we believe that the enemy 
is just as right as we are or that we are just as wrong as he. 
The attention now being lavished on territorial questions and 
the general indifference to questions of principle suggest that 
those who talk of preparation for war either have no prin- 
ciples, or none they can communicate to others, or no such 
understanding of their principles as a life-and-death strug- 
gle for them would demand. 

We do not seem to get very far by talking about democ- 
racy. We know that Germany is not one. She says so. We 
know that Russia is not one, though Stalin says she is one. 
We are not sure about some elements in the government of 
England and France. We are not altogether sure about this 
country. The reason is, of course, that we do not know what 
a democracy is or grasp the fundamental notions on which it 
tests. We set out in the last war to make the world safe 
for democracy. We had, I think, no very definite idea of 
what we meant. We seemed then to favor a parliamentary 
system. No matter what the system concealed, if the system 
was there, it was democracy, and we were for it. Though 
Hitler is infinitely worse than the Kaiser, though the danger 
to the kind of government we think we believe in is infinitely 
greater than in 1917, we have less real, defensible conviction 
about democracy now than we had then. Too many so- 
called democracies have perished under the onslaught of an 
invader whose technical and organizing ability commands 


the admiration of a people brought up to admire technical 
and organizing skill. With our vague feeling that democracy 
is just a way of life, a way of living pleasantly in compara- 
tive peace with the world and one another, we may soon 
begin to wonder whether it can stand the strain of modern 
times, which, as our prophets never tire of telling us, are 
much more complicated than any other times whatever. 

Is democracy a good form of government? Is it worth 
dying for? Is the United States a democracy? If we are to 
prepare to defend democracy we must be able to answer 
these questions. I repeat that our ability to answer them is 
much more important than the quantity or quality of aero- 
planes, bombs, tanks, flame-throwers, and miscellaneous 
munitions that we can hurl at the enemy. You may take it 
from Hitler himself. He said to Rauschnigg: “Mental con- 
fusion, contradiction of feeling, indecisiveness, panic: these 
are our weapons.” In view of the huge resources of this 
country, all that we have to fear is that the moral and in- 
tellectual stamina of the defenders will not be equal to an 
attack upon it. 

Now democracy is not merely a good form of government; 
it is the best. As such it is worth dying for. Though the 
democratic ideal has long been cherished in this country, it 
has never been attained. Nevertheless, it can be attained if 
we have the intelligence to understand it and the will to 
achieve it. We must achieve it if we would defend democ- 
racy. J. Middleton Murry, an Englishman, said of England 
a month ago, “This country, as it is, is incapable of winning 
a Christian victory, because it simply is not Christian.”” With- 
out passing on the specific application of this general prin- 
ciple, we can at least agree that the principle is sound and 
that no country can win a democratic victory unless it is 
democratic. 

The reasons why democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment are absurdly simple. It is the only form of govern- 
ment that can combine three characteristics: law, equality, 
and justice. A totalitarian state has none of these, and 
hence, if it is a state at all, it is the worst of all possible 
states. 
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I do not have to tell you at your age that men are not 
angels. They have reason, but they do not always use it. 
They are swayed by emotions and desires that must be held 
in check. Law is an expression of their collective rationality, 
by which they hope to educate and control themselves. Law 
is law only if it is an ordinance of reason directed to the 
good of the community. It is not law if it is an expression 
of passion or designed for the benefit of pressure groups. 
We have a government of men and not of laws when the 
cause of legislative enactments is anything but reason and 
its object anything but the common good. 

The equality of all men in the political organization re- 
sults inexorably from the eminent dignity of every individ- 
ual. Every man is an end; no man is a means. No man can 
be deprived of his participation in the political society. He 
cannot be exploited or slaughtered to serve the ends of 
others. We have no compunctions about refusing animals 
the ballot. We have few about exploiting or slaughtering 
them in our own interest. But the human animal is bound 
to recognize the human quality of every other human animal. 
Since human beings, to achieve their fullest humanity, require 
political organization and participation therein, other human 
beings cannot deny them those political rights which human 
nature inevitably carries with it. 

These same considerations help us to understand that the 
state is not an end in itself, as the Nazis think, or a mere 
referee, as the Liberty Leaguers used to say. Political organi- 
zation is a means to the good of the community. And the 
common good itself is a means to the happiness and well- 
being of the citizens. The common good is peace, order, and 
justice, justice in all political, social, and economic relations. 
Justice is the good of the community. But what is the com- 
munity? It is certainly something more than an aggregation 
of people living in the same area. A community implies that 
people are working together, and people cannot work to- 
gether unless they have common principles and purposes. If 
half a crew of men are tearing down a house as the other 
half are building it, we do not say they are working together. 
If half a group of people are engaged in robbing, cheating, 
oppressing, and killing the other half, we should not say the 
group is a community. Common principles and purposes 
create a community; justice, by which we mean a fair allo- 
cation of functions, rewards, and punishments, in terms of 
the rights of man and the principles and purposes of the com- 
munity, holds it together. 

The state, then, is not merely conventional, representing 
a compromise of warring interests who have finally decided 
that mutual sacrifices by subordination to a central authority 
are preferable to mutual extermination. The state is neces- 
sary to achieve justice in the community. And a just society 
is necessary to achieve the terrestrial ends of human life. 

With this background we can detect the error in the ex- 
treme pacifist position. Since the individual cannot exist 
without the community and the community cannot exist 
without the adherence of its members, the individual must 
respond to the call of the community and be prepared to sur- 
render his goods, his temporal interests, and even his life to 
defend the community and the principles for which and 
through which it stands. These principles are the essence of 
the community. 

We see, then, that we are back where we started. We 
began with the importance of principles in defense. We must 
now add that without principles and common principles 
clearly understood and deeply felt there can be no political 
community at all. There can be only a conglomeration of 
individuals wrestling with one another in the same geograph- 
ical region. 

Let us inquire, then, into what is needed if we are to 





understand clearly and feel deeply the principles on which 
democracy rests. What is the basis of these principles of 
law, equality, and justice? In the first place, in order to be- 
lieve in these principles at all we must believe that there is 
such a thing as truth and that in these matters we can dis- 
cover it. We are generally ready to concede that there is 
truth, at least of a provisional variety, in the natural sciences. 
But there can be no experimental verification of the propo- 
sition that law, equality, and justice are the essentials of a 
good state. If there is nothing true unless experiment makes 
it so, then what I have been saying is not true, for I have not 
relied on any experimental evidence. But principles which 
are not true are certainly not worth fighting for. We must 
then agree that truth worth fighting for can be found out- 
side the laboratory. Valuable as the truths are that may be 
found in it, truths about the ends of life and the aims of 
society are not susceptible of laboratory investigation. 

Now truth is of two kinds, theoretical and practical. 
Theoretical truths tells us what is the case: Practical truth 
tells us what should be done. The test of theoretical truth 
is conformity to reality. A statement about the nature of 
man, for example, is true if it describes man as he actually 
is. The test of practical truth is the goodness of the end in 
view. The first principle in the practical order is that men 
should do good and avoid evil. The statement, for example, 
that men should lay down their lives in a just war is true, 
if the war is just. The statement that they should wage 
war to gain power or wealth or to display their virility is 
false. 

In order to believe in democracy, then, we must believe 
that there is a difference between truth and falsity, good and 
bad, right and wrong, and that truth, goodness, and right 
are objective standards even though they cannot be experi- 
mentally verified. They are not whims, prejudices, rationali- 
zations, or Sunday school tags. We must believe that man 
can discover truth, goodness, and right by the exercise of his 
reason, and that he may do so even as to those problems 
which, in the nature of the case, science can never solve. 

It follows, of course, that in order to believe these things 
we must believe that man has reason, that he does not act 
from instinct alone, and that all his conduct cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of his visceral reactions or his emotional in- 
heritance. As Gilbert Murray once put it, not all human ac- 
tivities are the efflorescence of man’s despair at finding that 
by the law of his religion he may not marry his grand- 
mother. But in order to believe in democracy we must be- 
lieve something more. We must see that the moral and 
intellectual powers of men are the powers which make them 
men and that their end on earth is the fullest development 
of these powers. This involves the assumption, once again, 
that there is a difference between good and bad and that 
man is a rational animal. There is no use talking about 
moral powers if there is no such thing as morals, and none 
in talking about intellectual powers if men do not possess 
them. 

Man’s will is free to range over the good and the bad. 
What determines the will is habit. A man who is enslaved 
by bad habits is not free. The drunkard, the thief, and the 
ignoramus are not free. The moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of free men takes the form of bringing them through 
the family, through law, and through education to good 
moral and intellectual habits. This is true freedom; there 
is no other. 

Since this freedom is the end of human life, everything 
else in life should be a means to it and should be subordinate 
to it as means must be to ends. This is true of material 
goods, which are a means, and a very necessary one, but not 
an end. It is true of the state, which is an indispensable 
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means, but not an end. It is true of all human activities and 
all human desires: they are all ordered to and must be 
judged by the end of moral and intellectual development. 

The political organization must be tested by its conformity 
to these ideals. Its basis is moral. Its end is the good for 
man. Only democracy has this basis. Only democracy has 
this end. If we do not believe in this basis or this end, we 
do not believe in democracy. These are the principles which 
we must defend if we are to defend democracy. 

Are we prepared to defend these principles? Of course 
not. For forty years and more our intellectual leaders have 
been telling us they are not true. They have been telling 
us in fact that nothing is true which cannot be subjected to 
experimental verification. In the whole realm of social 
thought there can therefore be nothing but opinion. Since 
there is nothing but opinion, everybody is entitled to his own 
opinion. There is no difference between good and bad; 
there is only the difference between expediency and inexpedi- 
ency. We cannot even talk about good and bad states or 
good and bad men. There are no morals; there are only the 
folkways. The test of action is its success, and even success 
is a matter of opinion. Man is no different from the other 
animals; human societies are no different from animal so- 
cieties. The aim of animals and animal societies, if there is 
one, is subsistence. The aim of human beings and human 
societies, if there is one, is material comfort. Freedom is 
simply doing what you please. The only common principle 
that we are urged to have is that there are no principles at all. 

All this results in a colossal confusion of means and ends. 
Wealth and power becomes the ends of life. Men become 
merely means. Justice is the interest of the stronger. This, 
of course, splits the community in two. How can there be 
a community between exploited and exploiters, between those 
who work and do not own and those who own and do not 
work, between our Negro fellow-citizens and those who 
have disfranchised them, between those who are weak and 
those who are strong? Moral and intellectual and artistic 
and spiritual development are not with us the aim of life; 
they receive the fag ends of our attention and our super- 
fluous funds. We no longer attempt to justify education by 
its contribution to moral, intellectual, artistic, and spiritual 
growth. The only argument that really tells is that college 
graduates have a statistical probability of making more money 
and becoming more prominent than those who never had 
their educational advantages. 


Thus we come much closer to Hitler than we may care to 
admit. If everything is a matter of opinion, and if everybody 
is entitled to his own opinion, force becomes the only way 
of settling differences of opinion. And of course if success is 
the test of rightness, right is on the side of the heavier bat- 
talions. In law school I learned that law was not concerned 
with reason o justice. Law was what the courts would do. 
Law, says Hitler, is what I do. There is little to choose 
between the doctrine I learned in an American law school 
and that which Hitler proclaims. 

Precisely here lies our unpreparedness against the only 
enemy we may have to face. Such principles as we have are 
not different enough from Hitler’s to make us very rugged 
in defending ours in preference to his. Moreover, we are 
not united and clear about such principles as we have. We 
are losing our moral principles. But the vestiges of them re- 
main to bother us and to interfere with a thoroughgoing com- 
mitment to moral principles. Hence we are like confused, 
divided, ineffective Hitlers. In a contest between Hitler 
and people who are wondering why they shouldn’t be Hitlers 
the finished product is bound to win. 

To say we are democrats is not enough. To say we are 
humanitarians will not do, for the basis of any real humani- 
tarianism is a belief in the dignity of man and the moral 
and spiritual values that follow from it. Democracy as a 
fighting faith can be only as strong as the convictions which 
support it. If these are gone, democracy becomes simply one 
of many ways of organizing society, and must be tested by 
its efficiency. To date democracy looks less efficient than 
dictatorship. Why should we fight for it? We must have a 
better answer than that it is a form of government we are 
used to or one that we irrationally enjoy. 

Democracy is the best form of government. It is worth 
dying for. We can realize it in this country if we will grasp 
the principles on which it rests and recognize that unless we 
are devoted to them with our whole hearts democracy can- 
not prevail at home or abroad. In the great struggle that 
may lie ahead, truth, justice, and freedom will conquer only 
if we know what they are and pay them the homage they 
deserve. This is the kind of preparedness most worth having, 
a kind without which all other preparation is worthless. This 
kind of preparedness has escaped us so far. It is your duty 
to your country to do your part to recapture and revitalize 
those principles which alone make life worth living or death 
on the field of battle worth facing. 


Our Drift Toward War 


NO PEOPLE EVER HAD A GREATER DECISION TO MAKE 


By COL. CHARLES A. LINDBERGH 
Radio Address, June 15, 1940 


HAVE asked to speak to you again tonight because 

| I believe that we, in America, are drifting toward a 
position of far greater seriousness to our future than 
even this present war. There is an attempt to becloud the 
issue that confronts us. It is not alone an issue of building 
an adequate defense for our country. That must and can 
be done. Our people are solidly behind an adequate mili- 
tary preparedness, and no one believes in it more than I. 
But we must not confuse the question of national de- 
fense with the question of entering a European war. And 
it is just as important not to confuse this present war with 
the type of war we have to wage if we fought against Ger- 


many. Arming for the defense of America is compatible 
with normal life, commerce and culture. It is an integral 
part of the destiny of our nation. But arming to attack 
the continent of Europe would necessitate that the lives and 
thoughts of every man, woman and child in this country 
be directed toward war for the next generation, probably 
for the next several generations. 


Says Our Course LEAps To War 


We cannot continue for long to follow the course our 
government has taken without becoming involved in war 
with Germany. There are some who already advocate our 
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entry into such a war. There are many perfectly sincere 
men and women who believe that we can send weapons to 
kill people in Europe without becoming involved in war 
with these people. Still others believe that by gestures and 
applause we can assist France and England to win without 
danger to our own country. 

In addition to these, however, there are men among us 
of less honesty who advocate stepping closer and closer to 
war, knowing well that a point exists beyond which there can 
be no turning back. They have baited the trap of war with 
requests for modest assistance. This latter group is meeting 
with success at the moment. 

There is a saying that grew in the old West to the effect 
that a man who enjoys life should never touch his gun 
unless he means business; that he should never draw unless 
he is ready to shoot, and that he should never shoot unless 
he is ready to kill. Those old pioneers of ours knew from 
long experience that there can be no successful dabbling 
with death. 

But the red-blooded wisdom of the old West is gone 
from American politics today. Our present danger results 
from making gestures with an empty gun after we have 
already lost the draw. Fortunately, the wide wall of the 
Atlantic stands between us and the shooting that is going on. 

This dabbling we have been doing in European affairs 
can lead only to failure in the future as it has in the past. 
It is not a policy that we can continue to follow and remain 
a great nation. Let us look at our position today. Our 
leaders have lost the influence we could have exerted as the 
world’s greatest neutral nation. 

The driblets of munitions we have sold to England and 
France have had a negligible effect on the trend of the war, 
and we have not sufficient military strength available to 
change that trend. 

We demand that foreign nations refrain from interfering 
in our hemisphere, yet we constantly interfere in theirs. And 
while we have been taking an effective part in the war 
abroad, we have inexcusably neglected our defenses at home. 
In fact we have let our own affairs drift along until we 
have not even a plan of defense for the continent of North 
America. 

SHOULD PREPARE FOR THE Worst 

We have been doing to England and France what they 
did to Abyssinia, to Czecho-Slovakia, to Poland, to Finland 
and to Norway. We have encouraged them to hope for help 
we cannot send. Yet with these examples before us we still 
continue in this course, the same course that led England 
to failure abroad and weakness at home, a course that will 
lead us, also, to a disastrous and unsuccessful war if we 
persist in following it. 

When the subject of our participation in war is discussed, 
most people visualize the war that is now going on in 
Europe. They think of sending more arms, and possibly 
some soldiers. 

There is still very little understanding of what our en- 
trance into the European war would mean. When we talk 
of such a war, we must realize that we are considering the 
greatest struggle the world has yet known, a conflict be- 
tween hemispheres, one half of the white race against the 
other half. Before allowing ourselves to become further in- 
volved, we should consider the conditions which may exist 
by the time we are ready for military action. If we enter 
a war at all, we should prepare to meet the worst con- 
ditions rather than the best. 

It is useless to talk of sending American troops to Europe 
now, for we would need months of preparation before we 
could train and equip even a small army, and small efforts 





do not effect great movements—witness Norway, Holland 
and Belgium. 

We must face the fact, regardless of how disagreeable 
it is to us, that before we can take effective action in a 
European war the German armies may have brought all 
Europe under their control. In that case Europe will be 
dominated by the strongest military nation the world has 
ever known, controlling a population far larger than our 
own. If we decide to enter war we must be prepared to 
attack that nation. We must prepare to invade a continent 
which it controls. 

No people ever had a greater decision to make. We hold 
our children’s future in our hands as we deliberate, for if 
we turn to war the battles will be hard fought and the out- 
come not likely to be decided in our lifetime. This is a 
question of mortgaging the lives of our children and our 
grandchildren. Every family in the land would have its 
wounded and its dead. 


Wou.tp Neep Dictator HERE 


We start at a disadvantage because we are not a military 
nation. Ours is not a land of guns and marching men. If 
we decide to fight, then the United States must prepare for 
war for many years to come, and on a scale unprecedented 
in all history. In that case we must turn to a dictatorial 
government, for there is no military efficiency to be lost. 

We should start to build an army of several million men. 
We will need several hundred thousand airplanes before the 
battling is over. And we must have a navy large enough to 
transport this force across the sea. This war we are asked 
to enter would not be a repetition of the last war. It would 
be more comparable to the struggle which took place be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, or Rome and Carthage. It would 
involve the destiny of America and of western civilization 
as far into the future as we can see. 

But whatever our decision may be in regard to Europe, 
we must start now to build our own defenses. We must stop 
these gestures with an empty gun. In this we are a united 
nation. The only question that arises concerns how our de- 
fense can best be built. 

We must first construct a clear-cut plan of defense, and 
have the cooperation of all American countries in carrying 
it out. We must insist upon military bases being placed 
wherever they are needed for our safety, regardless of who 
owns the territory involved. 

We must be willing to do more than pay taxes and make 
appropriations. Military strength cannot be purchased by 
money alone. Strength is a thing of spirit, of preparation 
and of sacrifice extending over years of time. The men of 
our country must be willing to give a year of their lives 
to military training, more if necessary. And our capitalists 
as well as our soldiers should be willing to serve without 
personal profit. We must have a nation ready to give what- 
ever is required for its future welfare and leaders who are 
more interested in their country than in their own ad- 


vancement. 
Discounts INVASION BY AIR 


With an adequate defense, no foreign army can invade 
us. Our advantage in defending America is as great as 
our disadvantage would be in attacking Europe. From a 
military geographical standpoint, we are the most fortunate 
country in the world. There is no other nation in this 
hemisphere strong enough to even consider attacking us, and 
the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans separate us from the warring 
armies of Europe and Asia. 

If the British Navy could not support an invasion of 
Norway against the German Air Force, there is little reason 
for us to worry about an invasion of America as long as 
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our own air force is adequately maintained. As far as 
invasion by air is concerned, it is impossible for any exist- 
ing air force to attack effectively across the ocean. In the 
Arctic regions, the severe climate and ruggedness of terrain 
counteract the vulnerability of shorter distances between 
land. 

With our geographical position, nothing but the gross 
neglect of our military forces, or quarreling between Amer- 
ican countries themselves, could make possible an invasion 
by foreign armies. America stands today where the road 
divides, at the signpost of war and peace. 

Now that we have become one of the world’s greatest 
nations, shall we throw away the independent American 
destiny which our forefathers gave their lives to win? 

Shall we submerge our future in the endless wars of the 
Old World? 

Or shall we build our own defenses and leave European 
war to European countries? 





Shall we continue this suicidal conflict between Western 
nations and white races, or shall we learn from history as 
well as from modern Europe that a civilization cannot be 
preserved by conflict among its own peoples, regardless of 
how different their ideologies may be? 

You men and women of America who believe that our 
destiny lies in building strength at home and not in war 
abroad—to you I say that we must act now to stop this 
trend toward war. 

If you believe that we should not enter a European war, 
you must support those of us who oppose such action. We 
cannot stop this trend alone. Some of your Representatives 
in Washington are already considering a declaration of war, 
but they are responsible to you for the action they take. Let 
them know how you feel about this. Speak to your friends 
and organize in your community. Nothing but a determined 
effort on the part of every one of us will prevent the disaster 
toward which our nation is now heading. 


What Should Be America’s Position? 


A REPLY TO COL. LINDBERGH 


By KEY PITTMAN, U. 8S. Senator from Nevada 
Radio Address, June 16, 1940, from Washington, D. C. 


speech last night, said: ““We cannot continue for long 

to follow the course our government has taken with- 
out becoming involved with Germany.” The only possible 
justification for such a statement was his pronouncement 
that “there are many perfectly sincere men and women who 
believe that we can send weapons to kill people in Europe 
without becoming involved with these people.” 

Colonel Lindbergh evidently desires and intends to stop 
the purchase of materials in this country by Great Britain 
and France. He does not deny that this is absolutely in 
accordance with the customs of international law and nations 
since the beginning of time. He believes, however, ap- 
parently, that this will lead us into war. 

Well, suppose it does. Who would institute and conduct 
the war? Not the United States, but Germany. It is signifi- 
cant that when the United States had its markets open to 
Germany for all the materials, arms, and instruments of 
war that have built up Hitler’s brutal machine, there was 
no such argument by Colonel Lindbergh. It must be ad- 
mitted that the purchase of these materials is legal. 

Then what is Colonel Lindbergh’s objection? It is plain 
and simple: That such legal actions will involve us in war 
with Germany. It appears that Colonel Lindbergh, who 
has resided long in Great Britain as its guest, through fear 
of incensing Hitler would deprive the people of Great Britain 
and France of the weapons necessary to protect their lives 
against airplanes and tanks which, with our other materials, 
were supplied to Germany. 

Colonel Lindbergh in his address quoted the policies of 
the pioneers of the West with regard to the use of guns. 
He evidently was not informed entirely as to the courage 
and spirit of those early pioneers. They never refused to 
give a gun even to a stranger whose life was threatened by 
a bandit. Selfishness and cowardice were not so marked with 
the early pioneers. 

Colonel Lindbergh’s advisers are expert upon the subject 
of political propaganda. Colonel Lindbergh should have 
sought other advice with regard to military matters. 


JH sre CITIZENS: Colonel Lindbergh, in his 





He attempts to excite and intimidate the citizens of the 
United States through fear of Hitler. He tells them with 
the authority of a Pershing that if they get into war with 
Germany they have to undertake the impossible task of 
transporting millions of men from the United States to fight 
in Germany. He informs our people that this war would 
last for generations. What a brutal and unfounded assertion! 

The United States has no desire to conquer Germany. 
We simply intend to prevent Hitler from conquering any 
country on the Western Hemisphere. Instead of the United 
States undertaking the practically impossible feat of con- 
veying an invading army to Germany, that necessity will be 
placed upon Hitler, if and when he ever attempts to in- 
vade the Western Hemisphere. 

Colonel Lindbergh, in his love for the people of the United 
States, criticizes our condition of unpreparedness, and pro- 
poses immediate and extraordinary preparedness for national 
defense. When did this patriotic spirit animate him? Did 
any one ever hear of it until recently? Are we to prepare 
to that extent unless there be a threat to our national 
safety? Who threatens our national safety? 

Colonel Lindbergh’s address plainly indicates that it is 
Hitler, with his inordinate ambition and his unlimited in- 
tent for conquest. Would it be to the welfare of the United 
States if Hitler were stopped in Europe? If he were 
stopped, there would be no threat against the United States. 
If the opening of our markets to Great Britain and France 
for arms, ammunition and implements of war would stop 
Hitler, would Colonel Lindbergh favor it? 

Even if it would anger Hitler, even if Hitler should con- 
quer Europe, as suggested by Colonel Lindbergh, would 
his anger toward us in any way actuate his course of con- 
quest? Is it possible that if we refused to do the legal, 
humane thing toward Great Britain and France—if we 
stultified ourselves by praising the brutal and atheistic gov- 
ernment of Hitler—that it would in any way alter his 
course toward us, if it were in his power to conquer us? 
Oh, certainly not. 

Witness the peaceful, friendly attitude of Holland and 
Belgium. 
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It is strange the motives that actuate men. Maybe Col- 
onel Lindbergh still trusts Hitler with regard to the policy 
of appeasement indulged in by Chamberlain, and apparently 
advanced by Colonel Lindbergh. 

Whom is Colonel Lindbergh fighting in the United States? 
Certainly not Congress, for Congress even today is criticized 
for surrendering the freedom of the seas that they might 
keep out of war. Has Colonel Lindbergh unwittingly been 
led into an attack on the President of the United States? 
Has the cunning incitement of his ambition blinded him as 
to the safety of his country? Is the fifth column behind 
Colonel Lindbergh, without his knowledge, in attempting 
to defeat the present leaders of our country. 

Has Colonel Lindbergh failed to read his written speech, 
or, if he did, to understand that there is an apparent attack 
upon the patriotism of the chief executive of this country? 
I doubt if he has realized it. 

The President, in his last public proclamation in answer 
to Premier Reynaud of France, stated emphatically that 
nothing he had said should be considered a commitment to 
enter the war. 

Colonel Lindbergh is a young man, subject to flattery, 


as all of us are, and through flattery are often deceived. 
Colonel Lindbergh is a courageous man. No one doubts his 
patriotism. But he is a young man inexperienced and totally 
unfamiliar with our country, its statesmanship and its mili- 
tary matters. 

Our government has an exceedingly serious responsibility 
imposed upon it. If Colonel Lindbergh desires to help in 
our national defense, let him throw aside all of his false 
political advisers and volunteer in the United States Gov- 
ernment as an expert in aviation. Let Colonel Lindbergh 
cease efforts to create unfounded war fear and lack of 
confidence in our government. 

Let Colonel Lindbergh and his advisers know that when 
one fools with politics in a national emergency he is fooling 
with disaster. 

Let the people of the United States understand, once and 
for all, that there is no immediate danger of attack on this 
country; that there is future danger of Hitler’s involving 
this country in a serious war; that this country is able and 
intends to make any preparation that may be necessary to 
successfully defend this hemisphere against any invasion by 
Hitler or by any other militaristic conquerors. 


W heels 


THE WORLD IS SPEEDING DOWN THE HILL 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR, President of Stanford University 
Delivered at the 49th Annual Commencement, June 16, 1940 


NE of my most vivid memories is the sudden contact 
() with the past that came to me at one of the gates 
to Pompeii when I saw parallel ruts in the solid 
rock, several inches deep, worn there by the carts that had 
streamed through in long gone centuries. One could almost 
hear the rumble of the wheels and see the piled-up vegetables 
and meats on the wagons,—or again, perhaps, hear the 
chariots of the warriors rolling proudly through to battle. 
From that day to this I have always been interested in 
the relationship of the wheel to the advance of civilization 
and the rise of man from the state of savagery. There has 
been a good deal of exploration as to where the wheel was 
discovered and how it first was used. It is suggested that 
it came from putting logs under heavy objects to roll them 
about, and then gradually went on to more refined uses, 
from transporting of objects and men to more creative or 
manufacturing uses, such as in the potter’s wheel, the spin- 
ning wheel, and the mill wheel. Our own early American 
life and our spread across this continent owed much to the 
wheel, and it now plays a predominant role in our economic 
structure. 

We know that the Eskimos have been able to build up a 
fairly satisfactory culture without the use of the wheel; 
what they do, though, is of a very simple character, and 
their snowy environment has not been conducive to the use 
of wheels. But upon nearly every civilization of the world 
wheels have had a profound influence. Few of us pause to 
realize the power of wheels in our daily life, whirling about 
us everywhere in the civilization which they have played 
such a large part in creating. Literally, “Wheels That Make 
the World Go Round,” and “Wheels Within Wheels.” Not 
just the obvious wheels we all see rolling under us on 
trains, automobiles, or bicycles. There are the tiny wheels 
tucked away in watches to tyrannize over us in matter of 
time. There are the wheels in typewriters and presses, in 


engines and machines and other devices about us everywhere. 
Steamships, airplanes, the tractor and the armored tank alike 
are impotent without them. Wheels have done much in 
building up and bringing together man’s world; misused, 
they can the more rapidly destroy it. 

Perhaps the most significant effect of the development of 
the wheel was that it gave mobility to man and increased his 
range of activities. This mobility has been vastly increased 
by the steam and now the gas engine in conjunction with 
wheels, tracks, roads, or water. Wheels mean movement. 
Movement means danger, unless that movement is controlled. 
Wheels have made possible a military attack which is un- 
precedented and which, as we have recently watched it de- 
velop on this earth, may bring about revolutionary changes 
in all human affairs. The menace of the rapidly moving 
airplane and tank has made it possible through murder and 
mendacity to threaten the fate of mankind. Just as wheels 
took the carrying of burdens off the backs of men and in- 
creased many-fold the results of human labor through ma- 
chines, so now racing wheels, wrongly directed, may bring 
back mass slavery. That is, if we think of slavery as the 
exact opposite of freedom of action, freedom of thought, 
freedom of the press, freedom of religious beliefs, and free- 
dom to follow the human mind as far as it will go into the 
new and the unknown. 

For a considerable period in Europe the wheel was a 
torture instrument associated with religious and other forms 
of intolerance. Individuals were “broken on the wheel” by 
being tied to it and then having their limbs broken by blows 
from a hammer, ended perhaps by the final coup de grace. 
One cannot look at the European situation today without 
feeling that civilization itself is now being “broken on the 
wheel”. The greatest devices created by the human mind 
in the field of manufacture and transportation have suddenly 
been diverted to the most frightful destruction. We can in 
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no way blame this havoc on the machine itself; for the ma- 
chine is the creature of man. A motor has no instinct such 
a horse might have. The responsibility of this Frankenstein 
rests entirely upon man, its creator and its operator. 

Perhaps the most outstanding effect of the wheel upon 
society is that it has compelled cooperation. It has made 
larger units of government possible. It may yet be one of 
the compelling forces that will bring about the unification 
of all of the peoples of the earth. Through all of the applica- 
tions of the wheel all of us now, whether we like it or not, 
must play a part in the world’s activities. The factory is a 
unit brought about through the spinning of wheels. The 
supplies coming to the factory come in on wheels. Through 
the control of movement lies the only way we can bring about 
physical controls in this world of ours. The problem of the 
wheel and its relation to the future of human beings is a 
human problem, to be solved by ourselves and not by the 
machines. It is not how much we learn, how fast we can 
spin the wheels, or how fast we can move about, as it is 
what we are doing through the use of the wheel. We know 
now that its abuse can be perilous almost beyond conception 
in military affairs. Brought into use in great social move- 
ments, with powerful unscrupulous men operating the forces, 
we can literally blow up society. Social experiments, backed 
by such forces as we can turn loose at the present time, can 
be a menace when those who are putting them through have 
fixed ideas, insane ideas, or dominating ideas associated with 
almost unlimited physical and governmental powers. 

There are certain possessions that when they once come 
into the hands of men belong to everybody. The wheel is one 
of those possessions. Some of us through trained men and 
the knowledge of mathematics and physics, have gone much 
further than others in taking advantage of what the wheel 
offers to us. Unfortunately the use of the machine leads to a 
certain amount of standardization, both of product and of 
labor, and of the social institutions that develop cooperative 
programs. This standardization must not extend to persons 
or mean regimentation, or life itself may be molded so that 
no personality, no human dignity, is left. 

The thing that we have called “democracy” has always 
sought for control and freedom combined, for responsibility 
and freedom, and for an order beginning at the bottom and 
working up to the top,—rather than one beginning at the 
top and becoming compulsory at the bottom. With larger and 
larger units almost inevitable, either we are going to have 
the world organized by powerful units that dominate, or 
organized by intelligent people who seek to play fairly with 
each other and to give the human being freedom instead of 
compulsion. Freedoms can be sustained only by protection of 
them, by agreements, by cooperation, and by a desire for 
justice between men and groups of men. The finest product 
of the social striving of man is this conception we know as 
democracy. Our own republic with its representative gov- 
ernment is.one of the best examples of it in all human history. 
We sometimes forget just what opportunities are open to us 
here in the United States, what magnificent use we have 
made of science, what outstanding successes have come to us 
through the use of the wheel and of our own ingenuity. 
Inevitably we think of life and progress as going together. 
It is hard for us in America to think of the world as we 
know it as in any way finished or complete,—we are so 
conscious of change, so aware of what has taken place here 
in a few decades. Faith in our community and in our own 
forms of government, elastic as they are, must be a dominat- 
ing factor if we are to continue to have this sense of progress 
and the satisfactions that go with it. 

When I say “we” I do not mean merely the people of the 
United States; for we cannot think of ourselves at present 


without at least thinking of the Western Hemisphere; and 
if we then have any vision at all we soon see that we have 
embraced the whole world in our thoughts. We cannot think 
inclusively even in national or racial terms now; for we 
have now mixed up races and peoples inextricably. Nor can 
we confine our thought to the more obvious physical factors 
of geography or our own environment. Certain psychological 
factors have also become of the utmost significance. They are 
intangible in some ways, but in others they are the most 
real of all that faces us. We roughly classify them as the 
moral, the religious, the temperamental and the intelligence 
factors. Our present civilization gives high place to that 
superior intelligence possessed by only a minority. In the 
moral sense lies that prime psychological factor which leads 
to the survival at least of national groups. From this same 
moral factor comes the sense of obligation and duty and of 
what we call conscience. This has become of the utmost 
significance in all human actions and has much to do with 
our capacity to work together and to survive. If these moral 
and religious factors are replaced with sinister considerations 
and distorted conceptions in the minds of a few who gain 
control of what we call “government” there is the possibility 
of an almost complete check upon human progress as we have 
liked to think of it,—while at the same time there may be 
enormous changes in our environment through control of 
the many by one or more persons with the will to power. 

Individuals succeed in life by developing certain inhibitions 
so that they control their own actions in relationship to 
others. When they fail to do so they make trouble for them- 
selves and for the others. If governments having charge of 
masses of individuals do not recognize such inhibitions, and 
the people do not have at least a collective. conscience, then 
we may expect fearful experiences in the life of the race. 

There is something about war that has made it one of the 
most significant features of human history. We talk of 
brotherhood. War becomes a strange mixture of cooperation 
and brotherhood in each army and the people back of the 
army during the period of strain when there is an effort to 
destroy another army and another people. If there were 
some way for us to avoid the conflict and yet increase the 
cooperation and the sense of brotherhood, and make it world- 
wide, our moral instincts could give us an entirely different 
sort of association that we have in this world today. We have 
reached among certain peoples over considerable periods of 
time certain peaceful adjustments. The abolition of dueling 
in our own culture shows that we can change our methods 
of settling conflict and can, if we choose, avoid organized 
murder. It takes great coordination to make the wheels of 
commerce or of war go round. If we could get this coordina- 
tion largely freed from boundaries and national spirit, the 
job would be pretty well done. 

Perhaps we can learn only through great and tragic dis- 
aster. At any rate for the moment we have to obey the old 
adage of “putting our shoulders to the wheel,” and play 
our part and the part of our country in the emergencies 
that surround us. There is a place for each individual in a 
well organized society. There is a significant place either 
of help or of harm for each person when society strips for 
war. The telescoping of the individual is the greatest calam- 
ity that comes from warfare. Freedom during that period 
is necessarily limited. 

The desire for freedom to follow one’s own mind as far 
as we can go without harm to others is the outstanding char- 
acteristic of civilized man. This quality has given us research 
and the firm knowledge of dependable and universal laws. 
It is vital for each one to feel of significance and importance 
‘and not to be a mere cog in the machinery turned by some- 
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one else. One learns in Chanticleer that the great disappoint- 
ment of the cock came when he found that the sun had 
risen although he had not been there to herald its advent. 
All of us like to feel important; and one of the outstanding 
advantages of democracy is that it makes the individual feel 
significant, even if he goes no further than to vote for some- 
one else. I like to tell the story of the mountaineer whose 
country had been occupied by foreigners and was under the 
charge of enemies. He came down too late to celebrate his 
country’s natal day with his neighbors; but in order to ex- 
press himself he sought out the local office of the representa- 
tive of the invading nation and yelled, “Long live my na- 
tion!’ At once the mountaineer was arrested. It was feared 
that an insurrection was to be started, and he was put under 
close examination to learn why he had behaved so and who 
had told him to express his national fervor in that way. His 





only answer was, “Whom does the cock ask when it wishes 
to crow?” 

That need of human beings for expression is favored in 
our kind of democracy. We have a very great country, and 
in all human history no people has been so favored as our 
own. This has not come by chance but because of harsh 
experience, much thought, and wise and courageous action by 
our forefathers. Few Americans of today realize what we 
owe to George Washington. 

We must preserve in the world our kind of thinking and 
our freedoms. We need to set al! of our wheels of industry 
to going to build up defenses against the abuse elsewhere of 
science and invention in the service of man. The world is 
speeding down the hill. The wheels of the world are racing 
wildly. We here in our country must do our full share to put 
sand on the tracks. 


Great Problems That Now Confront 
the Nation 


THESE ARE BLACK DAYS FOR THE HUMAN RACE 


By CORDELL HULL, Secretary of State of the United States 
Delivered at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., June 20, 1940 


on me this morning. I am happy to visit this magnifi- 

cent campus. From it, throughout our country’s national 
existence, generations of leaders have gone to every corner 
of the land bearing the torch of truth and of humanity. There 
is no more fitting site from which to survey the great prob- 
lems and issues that now confront this nation. 

These are black days for the human race. These are 
ominous days for us in this country. 

There are at work in the world today powerful forces 
the significance of which no individual and no nation can 
ignore without falling into a position of the gravest danger 
and of the utmost jeopardy. 

These forces are not new in the experience of mankind. 
They rose on many occasions in the past and for varying 
periods and with varying intensity held sway over human 
affairs. They spring today from the same source from which 
they have always sprung in the past—from godless and soul- 
less lust for power which seeks to hold men in physical 
slavery and spiritual degradation and to displace a system 
of peaceful and orderly relations among nations by the an- 
archy of wanton violence and brute force. 


if AM deeply conscious of the honor which was conferred 


RECALLS VIOLENCE DEFEATED 


Fortunately, these forces have not triumphed in every in- 
stance in which they have challenged human freedom and in- 
terrupted the advance of civilization. There are times in the 
lives of individuals and of nations when realization of mortal 
peril, far from making men recoil in horror and defeat, 
strengthens and ennobles the soul, gives indomitability to will 
and to courage, and leads to victory through suffering and 
sacrifice. 

History records many heartening instances when in this 
manner the forces of conquest, violence and oppression were 
hurled back, and the onward march of civilized man was 
resumed. 

Never before have these forces flung so powerful a chal- 
lenge to freedom and civilization as they are flinging today. 

Never before has there been a more desperate need for 
men and nations who love freedom and cherish the tenets 


of modern civilization to gather into an unconquerable de- 
fensive force every element of their spiritual and material 
resources, every ounce of their moral and physical strength. 

We, Americans of today, have behind us a century and a 
half of national existence, to which we point, with justifiable 
pride, as a successful experiment in democracy and human 
freedom. That experiment began when a resplendent genera- 
tion of Americans resolved to stake on its success their lives, 
their fortunes and their sacred honor. 

With unshakable faith in their cause and an unswerving 
determination to make it prevail, they risked their all for the 
creation of a nation in which each citizen would have—as his 
inalienable rights—liberty under law, equality of oppor- 
tunity, freedom of thought and of conscience. 


Laups TENACITY OF SPIRIT 


Those Americans believed unreservedly that in a nation 
founded upon these great principles the people could enjoy 
individually a far greater measure of well-being and happi- 
ness than is possible under any other form of political and 
social organization and could achieve collectively a degree of 
internal strength and unity of purpose necessary to insure 
for the nation itself the inalienable right to manage its own 
affairs solely by the will of its own people. 

A century and a half of active and, at times, tumultuous 
history have vindicated this faith. The nation which that 
generation of Americans founded lives today and has 
grown great and powerful beyond the fondest dreams of its 
founders. 

This has come about because, through the stresses and 
strains of internal adjustment and external conflict, succeed- 
ing generations of Americans have never faltered in their 
devotion to that faith and have rededicated themselves to it, 
freely and reverently; because in each generation there was 
sufficient resoluteness of spirit, tenacity of purpose, moral 
and physical courage and capacity for unselfish sacrifice to 
accept individual and collective responsibility for the preser- 
vation of principles upon which this nation was founded and 
upon which it has built its way of life. 

Our American history has not been achieved in isolation 
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from the rest of mankind; there is no more dangerous 
folly than to think that its achievements can be preserved 
in isolation. 

It has been a part of a vast movement—in the Old World 
as well as the New—which has opened new vistas in the 
destiny of man; which has carried human progress to new 
and exalted heights; which has, through scientific attain- 
ment, lessened the tyranny over man of the blind forces of 
nature; which, as never before, has expanded for the human 
race as a whole the opportunity for freedom of mind and 
of spirit. 

To this great stream of new ideas, new attainments, new 
cultural values, we have made our contribution; and we our- 
selves, in turn, have been. nourished by it. 

The massed forces of lust for tyrannical power are directed 
today against the very bases of the way of life which has 
come to be the cherished ideal of a preponderant majority 
of mankind—against the moral, spiritual, social, political and 
economic foundations of modern civilization. 

Nation after nation has been crushed into surrender, over- 
run and enslaved by the exercise of brute force combined 
with fraud and guile. 

And as the dismal darkness descends upon more and more 
of the earth’s surface, as its menacing shadow falls blacker 
and blacker athwart our continent, the very instinct of self- 
presevation bids us beware. 

We have the power to meet that menace successfully, if we, 
at this time, face the task which is before us in the same 
spirit in which former generations of Americans met the 
crises that confronted them in their times. 


CALLS FOR UNPRECEDENTED SACRIFICES 


We need material means of defense. These means we are 
determined to create, and we are creating them. But more 
than that is needed. 

Men will defend to the utmost only things in which they 
have complete faith. Those who took part in the struggle by 
which freedom was won for this nation would have found 
its hardships unbearable if they had not been imbued with 
transcendent faith in the things for which they fought. 

The task of preserving and defending freedom requires at 
times as stern and determined a struggle as the task of 
achieving freedom, and as firm a faith. 

No more vital test has ever confronted the American peo- 
ple than that which confronts it today. There are difficult 
and dangerous times ahead. Our national independence and 
our cherished institutions are not immune from the challenge 
of the lust for power that already stalks so much of the 
earth’s surface. 

Unprecedented effort and heavy sacrifices will be required 
of us as the price of preserving, for ourselves and for our 






posterity, the kind of America that has been fostered and 
preserved for us by the vigilance, courage and sacrifice of 
those who preceded us. 

We shall succeed if we retain unimpaired the most precious 
heritage which they bequeathed to us—an unshakeable faith 
in the everlasting worth of freedom and honor, of truth and 
justice, of intellectual and spiritual integrity; and an im- 
mutable determination to give our all, if need be, for the 
preservation of our way of life. 


Ho.ps Fairu Is Necessity 


Without that faith and that determination, no material 
means of defense will suffice. With them, we need fear no 
enemy outside or within our borders. 

In times of grave crises there are always some who fall 
a prey to doubt and unreasoning fear; some who seek refuge 
in cynicism and narrow self-interest; some who wrap them- 
selves in the treacherous cloak of complacency. All these are 
dangers that lie within us. All these impair the faith and 
weaken the determination without which freedom cannot 
prevail. 

Each and every one of us must search his mind and his 
heart for these signs of fatal weakness. The stern realities 
of the crisis which is upon us call, as never before, for vision 
and for loyalty. They call for all the strength of hand, of 
mind and of spirit that we can muster. They call for self- 
reliance, for self-restraint, for self-imposed and freely ac- 
cepted discipline. 

They call for the kind of national unity that can be 
achieved only by free men, invincible in their resolve that 
human freedom must not perish. They call for unselfish 
service today if we are to win through to a secure and bright 
tomorrow. 

A responsibility seldom equaled in gravity and danger rests 
upon each and every one of us. Neglect or delay in assum- 
ing it, willingly and fully, would place in mortal danger 
our way of life and the sacred cause of human freedom. 

Were we to fail in that responsibility, we would fail our- 
selves; we would fail the generations that went before us; 
we would fail the generations that are to come after us; we 
would fail mankind ; we would fail God. 

I am supremely confident that we shall not fail. I am 
certain that in the minds and hearts of our people still—still 
—lie welling springs—inexhaustible and indestructible—of 
faith in the things we cherish, of courage and determination 
to defend them, of sacrificial devotion, of unbreakable unity 
of purpose. 

I am certain that, however great the hardships and the 
trials which loom ahead, our America will endure and the 
cause of human freedom will triumph. 


The Vexing Question of Liberty 


WHO WILL CHOOSE THE EXPERTS? 
By DR. HAROLD W. DODDS, President of Princeton University 
Delivered at the Baccalaureate Service in the Princeton University Chapel, June 9, 1940 


table, a man who had failed twice in business and once 
as a farmer before he turned to the successful practice of 
the law and became a leader in propaganda for the independ- 
ence of the Colonies, made a speech in the second revolu- 
tionary convention of Virginia which concluded with these 
words: “I know not what course others may take, but as for 


I: the year 1775, believing a war with England inevi- 


me, give me liberty or give me death.”” By his famous perora- 
tion Patrick Henry won immortality in the school history 
books and struck a responsive chord in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans which has not yet ceased to vibrate. 

This morning I propose to discuss, in less eloquent lan- 
guage, this vexing question of liberty as it concerns each 
one of us in our own personal needs, leaving to the philoso- 
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phers, much more competent than I, consideration of the 
baffling problems which emerge when one delves below the 
relatively simple issues thrown up by daily living. Fortunately 
the practical phases are relatively simple. 

To our colonial forefathers the chief threat to liberty 
was government. Liberty, as they viewed it, was the absence 
of arbitrary civil restraints upon the full self-realization of 
the individual. Destroy unnatural hindrances to the free 
play of natural reason imposed by arbitrary authority and 
vested privilege and all would be well. 

We now know that this expectation was not realized. 
Moreover, hindsight being better than foresight, we are now 
able to realize that governmental tyranny is not the sole 
threat to our liberties. But let us not forget that underlying 
all other freedoms is civil freedom and that our ancestors 
were correct in the importance they attached to it. Those 
who press for social revolution will do well to consider more 
seriously the loss of political liberty which they so lightly 
esteem. As one looks about the world, he can as an Ameri- 
can be thankful to those heroic figures of past times who 
through the centuries struggled to establish the Great Liber- 
ties which we casually accept today as if they had existed 
forever. 

A certain radical school of writers intent upon debunking 
many traditional values, less influential at the moment than 
a few months ago before the Russian-German pact, asserts 
that historically the demand for political liberty has been 
nothing more than the rationalization of a desire for a 
greater share of the property or privileges possessed by the 
few but withheld from the many. Thus the historic con- 
tests for freedom of government, of opinion, of speech, of 
assembly, of religious worship, are said to have been merely 
deceptive cloaks concealing the acquisitive urge to make 
money. 

I submit that this is too low an appraisal of human nature. 
Our own war of independence had its economic aspects, of 
course, but of greater significance was its ideology which 
ran to the natural rights of individuals as human beings. No, 
man’s quest for freedom cannot be explained in economic 
terms. When the Scottish Parliament in the time of Robert 
Bruce issued their manifesto against submission to English 
rule, it was not a regard for economic interest that moved 
them to declare: “It is liberty alone that we fight and con- 
tend for, which no honest man will lose but with his life.” 
In our more enlightened age some might call this war- 
mongering, but millions are at this very moment matching 
it with their lives. 

Our forefathers believe that love of liberty was a dominant 
’ native constituent of all human beings. Of late, however, we 
have seen that the sentiment for freedom can be bought off; 
that other sentiments may displace it; that mankind can be 
led into a willing surrender of his liberties. We cannot, 
therefore, be as sure as were earlier generations of the com- 
manding position which the urge to liberty instinctively 
holds in the hearts of men; and this leads us to a considera- 
tion of a different theory of freedom diametrically opposed 
to America’s tradition but productive of sweeping and hor- 
rible consequences abroad. To the German philosophers of 
the Nineteenth Century obsessed with the idea of order, 
the theories of freedom which underlay our War of Inde- 
pendence seemed to spell anarchy and disorder. Their tem- 
peramental fear of disunion made them hostile to liberty 
as understood in England and the United States, and led 
them to stress order imposed from above as the basic element 
necessary to cement society together. 

Now it is true that order is required to sustain liberty. 
This is often difficult for young people to understand, as any 
college dean will testify. But the definition of freedom coined 


by the German philosophers is so extreme, so opposed to our 
own tradition that it is difficult for us to comprehend it. 
According to their doctrines, the highest freedom is found 
in the ordered life dictated by the rulers of the state. The 
individual is free to the extent that his life is dissolved in 
the state. True freedom is submission, surely a distorted use 
of a good word. According to this concept, the ants and bees 
would appear to be freest of living things. I do not ask you 
to understand this doctrine which has for several generations 
characterized German thought. And yet we cannot deny its 
fearful power once it has become the ideal of a nation. 

I have set forth two antithetical doctrines of liberty, the 
one which stresses the individual’s right to a life of his own 
and the other the individual’s subjection to the state, for a 
very specific purpose, viz., to point out one characteristic 
which they have in common. Although poles apart in other 
respects, each has a common element without which any 
theory of freedom would be nonsense. It is recognition of 
the truth that liberty for each individual implies a harmoni- 
ous relationship to a force or power outside and above himself 
to which he is, in the last analysis, accountable. In other 
words, no philosophy of liberty can escape the grim fact of 
responsibility. 

Thus, the most extreme doctrines of individual liberty 
ever current in America insisted upon man’s duty to obey 
reason. No man or nation which declined this responsibility 
could be free. To the sorrow of our rationalistic forefathers 
the goddess of reason failed to establish dominion over the 
minds of men, as it was expected she would, but this did not 
alter the principle that liberty, in the old phrase, is not license 
to act capriciously. All free action is integrated action. 

For example, we speak of a free golf swing or a free- 
sailing ship. But a golf swing is free or a ship sails free 
only when it is under control, when it is in tune with, i. e., 
is fulfilling its responsibility to, the forces upon which it 
depends. Similarly a free person is one in tune with his own 
being and with the powers to which he is accountable. No 
person who is not free in this sense is able to express himself 
to the full. 

Assuming as I do that the fullest freedom is desirable, 
what is that ultimate force or power with which we must 
be in tune in order that we may be free, in order that we 
may live satisfying and purposeful lives? To what shall we 
render accountability? 

As the thoughtful person looks about today he discovers 
that the answers to this eternal question group themselves 
into two chief contending schools of thought. One school 
invokes the infallibility of an all-embracing science as the 
power which should command our exclusive allegiance. En- 
trust our harried lives to science and it will set us free; it is 
our only hope. 

On the other hand, the second school denies such totali- 
tarian absolutism to science and declares that man’s most 
controlling responsibilities and possibilities are revealed only 
in the age-old religious aspirations of the human heart. 

Let us consider first the case for science. Our imagination 
is unable to chart the future promise which science holds for 
human happiness. Advancing knowledge supplied by science 
has swept away (and will continue to sweep away) many 
beliefs regarding man which cramped and enslaved his spirit 
in the past. No longer is an epidemic or tornado viewed as an 
act of divine punishment. We owe an immeasurable debt to 
Hippocrates for the scientific principle that disease is nature 
and not spirits. An equal debt is due Galileo for insisting 
that truth about the natural world could be gained more 
readily by observation of phenomena than by echoing Aris- 
totle. Bacon has written that “knowledge and human power 
are synonymous” and we may confidently assume that the 
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forward march of science will aid, not only by adding to 
our power to realize human ends but also by elevating and 
refining such ends. This I believe to be so despite the com- 
mon observation that as yet science has done more to place 
new and more efficient tools at the disposition of our lower 
instincts than of our higher. If this be true, of course, human 
depravity and not science has been to blame. 

But we may acclaim the findings and methods of science 
and still deny that it carries with it a totalitarian mandate. 
Those who urge science as a substitute for the Deity talk in 
mysteries as obscure as any religionist ever employed. To 
them, science is the new religion, so our decision really boils 
down to what rekgion shall we accept? 

Furthermore those who would replace the Christian re- 
ligion by the imperial claims of science often exhibit one 
characteristic which is commonly overlooked. This is a tend- 
ency towards a distrust of democracy and an intellectual 
aloofness from the needs and aspirations of the common man. 
For the democratically chosen leader, many of this group 
would substitute the scientific expert who is to become liter- 
ally the messiah of a new age. 

It is when they describe the all-powerful part to be played 
by the expert in a world worshipping at the feet of science 
that they let the cat out of the bag. We are told that modern 
life has become so intricate and unintelligible to the com- 
mon man that he cannot longer be expected to possess a 
helpful opinion regarding his own welfare or the means of 
bringing it about. Society must, therefore, submit to the 
skill and disinterestedness of the scientist employed in the 
service of the state rather than trust in democratically formed 
public opinion. When society agrees to rely on the expert, 
it is said, it will have begun to develop a brain. Now democ- 
racy needs experts, and ours can be criticized for the slight 
use it has made of them, but the common man’s unwillingness 
to accept the tyranny of the scientist is natural and correct. 
Life controlled in the name of science by a few experts to 
whom the common man is to entrust his destiny runs counter 
not only to the best social science, but to democratic funda- 
mentals as well. Who will choose the experts? What will 
happen if they cannot agree among themselves or if they 
develop strange ideas about basic human needs? What will 
happen to the liberty and dignity of the common man when 
he is persuaded that it is better that he permit the expert 
to define his needs and fix his ends for him? No, scientific 
absolutism is to be rejected if only for the reason that it 
would set up a new priesthood whose rule would be in 
fact the rule of the vested interests and the vested ideas of 
a class of co-opted scientists. 

Let us turn now to the other school of thought regarding 
the source of power to set men free, to which I referred a 
moment ago. It is that to which this Chapel is dedicated 
and about which all the associations of the service this morn- 
ing are clustered. Christianity insists that “personality is the 
great central fact of the universe.” It acknowledges man’s 
capacity and craving for fellowship with a supernatural and 
eternal personality, and that ori; in such fellowship will our 
spirits find a final explanation of and satisfaction for our 
highest desires. God cannot be proved by the methods of 
science any more than the existence of truth and beauty 
can be proved. But in the words of one eminent scientist 
“the hypothesis of God gives a more reasonable interpreta- 
tion of the world than any other.” Any man, I may add, 
can be proud to make this interpretation his own. All history 
proves, said Professor Shorey, the truth of Homer’s state- 
ment that all men have need of God. Lord Tweedsmuir in 
his posthumous autobiography tells us that he wanted no 
philosophy to rationalize the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion, for they seemed to him so completely rational. 


The message of Jesus, as has been so often stated from this 
pulpit, is something added to life which life would not other- 
wise have possessed and to which our natures respond as 
being valid. It is not a man-made therapeutic device, as 
were Plato’s myths, and it did not evolve from experience. 
It envisaged freedom “in religious terms long before dem- 
ocracy assumed a political terminology.” To St. Paul's 
assurance that “where the spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty” we may all respond in the words of a hymn so 
frequently sung in this Chapel, ‘““Thy name be ever praised! 
O Lord, make us free!” 


Gentlemen of the Class of 1940 


The aim of Princeton can be expressed in one phrase, 
by a liberal education to equip men to be free. The right 
to freedom must be earned anew every day, and it is by 
meeting our responsibilities that we attain unto it. Many 
dread liberty, says Bernard Shaw, because it means responsi- 
bility. Freedom is made of stern stuff and not a few break 
down in their effort to qualify for it. If we refuse the rigors 
of self-discipline we are doomed to fall into slavery. 

For a decade or more the world, in which you as young 
men have grown into an awareness of cosmic forces, has 
lived in bondage to fear. Why have the peoples been afraid ? 
It is not in large measure because of a wide-spread renun- 
ciation of responsibilities? We have seen nations, statesmen 
and individuals deny most solemn obligations even when 
established in binding contractural form, and in so doing 
they have wounded liberty. But it has not been destroyed 
in the hearts of men and it will be restored to its place of 
power when the world is again willing to accept its con- 
ditions. 

The period of your coming of age has thus been an ab- 
normal one. As a consequence you have been faced with 
problems far more disturbing than my generation had to 
contend with. The experience has bruised you but it has 
matured you also. The illusions of ease that tempted my 
generation have been pierced and you have been strengthened 
thereby. 

The older generation is often blamed for not presenting 
to youth the magic formula for human perfectability, the 
unconscious humor being in the assumption that if old age 
had the formula it would not long ago have used it itself. 
All history reveals that there is no magic quality to youth 
which by some mystical process relieves it of the burden of 
finding and following the difficult but slow paths to happi- 
ness and peace in the end. 

I believe that you of the Class of 1940 are aware of this, 
and I know that you are not soliciting favors or immunities 
which were denied your ancestors. The real frontier of a 
nation is defined by the degree of freedom of movement, of 
social mobility, of a chance to make good, which it enjoys. 
One way to help keep our frontier open, to keep your liber- 
ties bright and shining, is to participate unselfishly in the 
common life of the democracy about you. Politics is only 
one method and not the most important on the whole. If 
democracy fails in America it will not be so much because 
of weaknesses in the functioning of our political institu- 
tions as because of our failure to keep alive the voluntary, 
non-political citizen activities for the common good which 
are necessary to sustain the political. 

As you go out from us, we lay upon your shoulders a joint 
trusteeship over the future of the American dream. Those 
who have gone before you have now and then glimpsed a 
dream of what a free America might become. This dream 
has never been realized ; sometimes it has been perverted, but 
it has never been discredited or abandoned. In these days 
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we must recapture all its strength and inspiration. The nation 
must rely upon its young people to keep faith with this 
dream by work and vision which alone will bring it to pass. 
“When young men have vision,” it has been said, “the 
dreams of old men come true.” 

You go from this University with our affection and our 
high hopes. In years to come you will find that it has woven 
itself into the fabric of your hearts. May we who remain 
behind prove worthy of an enduring place in your memory 





and may the substance of your lives bring honor and joy 
to Princeton, for the lustre and strength which you add to 
her name will be transmitted with added increment to those 
who will follow after you. As you return for brief visits 
in the years to come you will always be welcome. I do not 
wish for you ease or comfort which spell stagnation and 
decline. Rather do I hope that your daily lives may prove 
to be at once a champion and a symbol of liberty as I have 
defined it this morning. 


The Call of the Dead 


IT SHALL NOT BE AGAIN 


By ROBERT JOHNSON 
Delivered in the State Oratorical Contest held at Sterling Morton Junior College in Cicero, Ill., May 15, 1940 
This speech won first prize. Mr. Johnson is a speech student at Lincoln College 


riors echoing and reechoing along the cobbled streets 

of the Dutch and Belgian villages; with Great Britain 
and France struggling desperately to maintain their positions 
in Europe; with Mussolini in Italy crouched like a lion 
ready to spring at any moment upon his Balkan victims; with 
Russia, fresh from a bloody victory over Finland, con- 
templating other conquests; with China and Japan pitting 
their might against one another in a conflict which foretells 
long years of suffering and loss; with the sound of war drums 
beaten all over the world resounding in our ears, we the 
youth of America find ourselves faced with this black and 
terrifying question; “Shall we of this generation fight in a 
second world war?” 

Twenty-three years ago we entered a war in Europe say- 
ing to ourselves, and believing, that we were fighting to save 
democracy and to end all wars. We truly had no other 
purpose. Two million American youth were transported 
across the ocean where they were plunged into an inferno 
to perish by fire, by arms, by deadly gases, and famine, 
while twenty-four nations of Europe grappled for supremacy. 

We see them on their weary marches, in the mudfilled 
trenches, on the shell-torn fields where Death rode whistling 
on every wind, and even the mists were charged with deadly 
peril. We see them in the trenches at the zero moment; 
we see them go over the top. We watch them die on foreign 
fields. We see them lying there hideously still—fertilizer for 
acres of ground so that next year’s crop of poppies might be 
redder where they have lain! 

And now we hear a kind of sigh—like the moan of many 
voices far away— 

“Who goes there, 

In the night, 

Across the storm-swept plain? 

We are the ghosts of a valiant war, 
A million murdered men!” 


Tvs with the tramp of Germany’s iron-shod war- 


A deathly silence follows, then, very near and very terrible, 
the voices of the dead call to us: ENouGH oF Tuis! Stop 
Tuis SLAUGHTER! Yes, spirits of those million murdered 
men, we hear your call. We know that you are right. 
Foreign war for America must never be again. 

What other answer can we give when we consider what 
a fearful loss of human life results from war? Think of it! 
Ten Million known dead; nineteen million wounded; four 
million missing. A total of thirty-five million casualties— 
the harvest of the last war! And this does not include the 
inestimable physical agony of the mortally wounded, not 


instantly killed; of the seriously wounded who live, drag- 
ging out a miserable existence worse than death. Who 
can determine the human loss through race deterioration 
since the strongest died and only the weakest survived ? 

We must keep out of Europe’s wars because they cost too 
much. The money cost of the last war has been con- 
servatively placed at two hundred billion dollars. That 
means nine million dollars an hour every hour for four 
years; $20,000 for each hour since the birth of Christ. It 
cost $25,000 to kill a man. That’s the official price tag 
on each of the wooden crosses that bloom in Flanders Fields 
where the poppies used to blow. But the cost does not stop 
here. We have the economic cost of the men killed— 
veteran’s relief—interest on war debts—settlement of war 
claims—restoration of devastated areas—monetary devalu- 
ation—economic retardation! Not even Dr. Einstein could 
figure out a complete estimate of the cost of that war! 

Again, we must keep out of Europe’s quarrels because 
war produces economic chaos. The financial crash of 1929, 
the low agricultural prices of 1932, the decline in the value 
of world trade, unemployment problems, strikes, losses in 
wages and salaries, all the horrors of our worst depression 
years—Here are the results of the World War! 

Should the United States enter a second world war we 
would be helping set back the clock of progress for centuries 
by abolishing the moral, social, and ethical restraints built 
up in that fine but perishable process called civilization. 
The callousness, cynicism, greed and materialism festered 
in the nation as a whole by war would again send their 
germs coursing through the human organism. There would 
again be broken families, loss of social self-control in gov- 
ernment, in industry and in business, while enormous crime 
waves always follow war. 

Yes, we must keep out—but Europe is in great agony— 
Senator Borah read this description of one of her battle- 
fields. “(Chunks of human flesh were quivering on the 
branches of the trees * * * A half dozen houses were 
burning. Mules and horses were pawing in their own en- 
trails * * * ‘The whitewashed church was bespattered 
with blood and brains * * * Men were running about 
howling with insanity. Their eyes protrude from their sockets 
* * * One woman was sitting against a wall trying to 
push her bleeding intestines back into her abdomen * * * 
A man lay nearby, digging his teeth and his fingers into the 
ground * * * A child sat on a doorstep whimperingly 
holding up the bleeding stumps of its arms to a dead woman 
whose face was missing.” 
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Winston Churchill 


We cannot contemplate such a scene without realizing 
that our sympathy for these suffering people is deep and 
intense—What can we do to help and at the same time 
insure Our Own permanent peace? 

Herbert Hoover advises that: 
lst—We strengthen our Army and Navy. Such action he 

says “guarantees the peace of half the globe.” 
2nd—‘“Put our own house in order”—It would be folly to 
deny America has many problems of her own today. 


3rd—Demonstrate to the world that true liberalism is not 
dead—prove “That the hope of humanity lies not in 
killing and regimenting men but in preserving them and 
enlarging their lives. 

4th—With our strength we can again heal many wounds 
of war—feed the starving, succor the distressed and care 
for the innocent. 


5th—We can advise those who make the Peace and help 
to “secure some justice, some freedom, some hope to the 
world. 


At the last meeting of the great Tercentenary Celebration 
at Celebration at Harvard University in 1936, a great 
educational leader of England made an eloquent and con- 
vincing argument to the effect that there would never be 
another such centennial at Harvard because within a hundred 
years, civilization as we know it would be “blacked out.” 
The next speaker, an economist from the University of Lon- 
don agreed and expanded the thesis. It was a dark moment 
for all. Then arose President Conant of Harvard and said, 
“Mr. Chairman, I move you that we adjourn to meet again 
in 2036.” So does the New World answer the Old. And 
so must we, the youth of America, answer all gospels of 
defeatism. 

Is there a solution of man’s greatest problem? Is there an 
answer to our prayers for peace? Because a war is now in 
progress, there are those who say, “Men are always going 
to fight—human nature is like that—you can’t change 
human nature!” The Germans have an expression “Mann 
ist was er ist.” And many peace-loving Americans are say- 
ing, “It looks as if force is after all the only thing one can 


The Battle 


In spite of the clouds of war and hate and suspicion that 
cloud our present horizon, however, we know in our saner 
moments that some time this war will be over; some time 
again there must be peace. Then comes the time and op- 
portunity for trying something that will keep nations from 
each other’s throats. What will it be? Will it be a real 
League of Nations—with the United States taking its right- 
ful place therein? Will it be just a new re-alignment and 
balance of power in Central Europe? Will it be a United 
States of Europe? Or will it be Clarence Streit’s plan of 
Union Now—a union of the democracies of the world—so 
strong that no power or group of powers can successfully 
combat it? Or perhaps Pierre Von Paassen’s plan of com- 
plete disarmament—the one plan which he says has never 
been tried? 

One thing to me seems certain. We the youth of America 
must stay clear of this war in order that we may build and 
keep a civilization alive in the world—in order that there 
may be a place where reason, justice and truth may prevail— 
in order that there be a great strong power large enough | 
and strong enough to help the bankrupt, horror-sated nations 
come back into civilized life again. There are millions of 
the youth of Europe who literally and tragically have a 
“rendezvous with death.” Let us the youth of America 
keep a rendezvous with life/ 

We shall never be able to give any contribution to the 
salvation of mankind if we, ourselves become involved in 
the war. “Let us give leadership; let us give help; let us 
give money; let us give education; let us give courage; but 
let’s not give it with blood.” 

If we do, what answer shall we give to the spirits of those 
millions who gave up their lives that war might be brought 
to an end? What answer can we give? 

“Who goes there, 

At the dawn, 

Across the sun-swept plain? 

We are the hosts of those who swear 
It shall not be again.” 


Spirits of strong, brave, American youth slaughtered on 
Mars’ bloody altar, we make you this solemn promise—it 
shall not be again. 


for Britain 


LET US BRACE OURSELVES TO OUR DUTY 


By WINSTON CHURCHILL, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered before the House of Commons, June 18, 1940 


SPOKE the other day of the colossal military disaster 
I which occurred when the French High Command failed 

to withdraw the northern armies from Belgium at a 
moment when they knew that the French front was de- 
cisively broken at Sedan and on the Meuse. 

This delay entailed the loss of fifteen or sixteen French 
divisions and threw out of action the whole of the British 
Expeditionary Force. 

Our army were indeed rescued by the British Navy from 
Dunkerque, but only with the loss of all their cannon, 
vehicles and modern equipment. This loss inevitably took 
some weeks to repair, and in the first two of these weeks 
the Battle of France had been lost. 

When we consider the heroic resistance made by the 
French Army against heavy odds in this battle, and the 
enormous loss inflicted upon the enemy and the evident 


exhaustion of the enemy, it might well be thought that these 
twenty-five divisions of the best troops—best trained and 
equipped—might have turned the scales. However, General 
Weygand had to fight without them. 

Only three British divisions or their equivalent were able 
to stand in the line with their French comrades. They have 
suffered severely, but they have fought well. We sent every 
man we could to France, as fast as we could re-equip and 
transport their formations. 

I am not reciting these facts for the purpose of recrimina- 
tion. That I judge to be utterly futile and even harmful. 
We cannot afford it. I recite them in order to eynlain why 
it was we did not have, as we could have had, between 
twelve and fourteen British divisions fighting in the line 
in this battle instead of only three. 

Now I put all this aside. I put it on the shelf from which 
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the historians may select their documents in order to tell 
their story. We have to think of the future and not of the 
past. This also applies in a small way to our own affairs 
at home. 

There are many who wish to hold an inquest upon the 
conduct of the government and of Parliament during the 
years which led up to this catastrophe. They wish to indict 
those who were responsible for the guidance of our affairs. 

This also would be a foolish and pernicious process. There 
are too many in it. Let each man search his conscience and 
search his speeches, as I frequently search mine. Of this I 
am quite sure, that if we open a quarrel between the past 
and the present we shall find that we have lost the future. 

Therefore I cannot accept the drawing of any distinctions 
between members of the present government which was 
formed in a moment of crisis in order to unite members of 
all parties and all sections of opinion. It has received the 
almost unanimous support of both Houses of Parliament 
and its members are going to stand together and, subject to 
the authority of the House of Commons, we are going to 
govern the country and fight the war. 


Must Have CONCENTRATED POWER 


It is absolutely necessary at a time like this that every 
Minister who tries each day to do his duty shall be respected 
and their subordinates must know that their chiefs are not 
threatened men who are here today and gone tomorrow. 

‘Their directions must be punctually and effectively given. 
Without this concentrated power we cannot do what lies 
before us. I do not think it would be very advantageous for 
the House to prolong this debate this afternoon under the 
conditions of a public sitting. We are to have a secret ses- 
sion on ‘Thursday that would be a better opportunity for 
many earnest expressions of opinion which may be desired 
for the House to discuss our vital matters without having 
everything read the next morning by our dangerous foe. 

‘The military events which have happened in France dur- 
ing the last fortnight have not come to me with any sense of 
surprise; indeed, I indicated a fortnight ago as clearly as 
| could to the House, that the worst possibilities were open 
and I made it perfectly clear that whatever happened in 
France, it would make no difference to the resolve of Britain 
and the British Empire to fight on, if necessary for years, 
and if necessary alone. 

During the last few days we have successfully brought 
oft the great majority of troops which were on the lines 
of communication in France. A very large number, scores 
of thousands, and seven-eighths of all the troops we have 
sent to France since the beginning of the war. About 
350,000 out of 400,000 men are safely back in this country. 
Others are still fighting with the French and fighting with 
considerable success. 

We have also brought back a great mass of stores, rifles 
and munitions of all kinds which have accumulated in France 
during the last nine months. We have therefore in this 
island today a very large and powerful military force. This 
includes all our best trained and finest troops, including 
scores of thousands of those who have already measured 
their quality against the Germans and found themselves at 
no disadvantage. 

We have under arms at the present time in this island 
over 1,250,000 men. Behind these we have the local de- 
fense volunteers, numbering 500,000, only a portion of 
whom, however, are armed with rifles or other firearms. 

We have incorporated into our defense force a mass of 
weapons and we expect very large additions to these weapons 
in the near future. In preparation, we intend to call up, 
drill and train, further large numbers at once. 


Those who are not called up or who are employed upon 
the vast business of munitions production in all its branches 
serve their country best by remaining at their ordinary 
work until they are required. 

We also have the Dominion armies here. The Canadians 
had actually landed in France, but have now been safely 
withdrawn much disappointed and are here with all their 
artillery and equipment. These very high-class forces from 
the dominions will now take part in the defense of their 
mother country. 

Lest the account which I have given to these large 
forces should raise the question why they did not take part 
in the great battle in France, I must make it clear that 
apart from the divisions training at home, only twelve 
divisions were equipped to fight on a scale which justified 
their being sent abroad. This was fully up to the number 
that the French had been led to expect would be available 
in France at the ninth month of the war. The rest of 
our forces at home will steadily increase. 

Thus, the invasion of Great Britain at this time would 
require the transport across the seas of hostile armies on a 
very large scale and after they had been so transported, they 
would have to be continually maintained with all the im- 
mense mass of munitions and supplies which are required 
for continuous battle, as continuous battle it would be. 


WHERE THE Navy Comes IN 


Now here is where we come to the navy. After all, we 
have a navy; some people seem to forget it. We must 
remind them. For more than thirty years I have been con- 
cerned in discussions about the possibility of an overseas in- 
vasion and I took the responsibility on behalf of the Ad- 
miralty at the beginning of the last war of allowing all the 
regular troops to be sent out of the country although our 
Territorials had only just been called up and were quite 
untried. 

Therefore, these islands for several months were denuded 
of fighting forces, but the Admiralty had confidence in the 
defense by the navy, although at that time the Germans 
had a magnificent battle fleet in the proportion of 10 to 16 
and even though they were capable of fighting a general 
engagement any day. Now they have only a couple of heavy 
ships worth speaking of. 

We are also told that the Italian Navy is coming to gain 
sea superiority in these waters. If that is seriously in- 
tended, I can only say we shall be delighted to offer Mus- 
solini free safeguarded passage through the Straits of Gib- 
raltar in order that he may play the part which he aspires 
to do. There is general curiosity in the British Fleet to 
find out whether the Italians are up to the level they were 
in the last war or whether they have fallen off. 

Therefore, it seems to me that as far as sea-borne in- 
vasion on a great scale is concerned, we are far more capable 
of meeting it than we were at many periods in the last war 
and during the early months of this war before our troops 
were trained and while the British Expeditionary Force was 
abroad. 

The navy was never intended to prevent the raids of 
bodies of five or ten thousand men flung across and thrown 
suddenly ashore at several points on the coast some dark 
night or foggy morning. The efficacy of sea power, especially 
under modern conditions, depends upon the invading force 
being of a large size and, if it is of a large size, the navy 
has something they can find and, as it were, bite on. 

Now we must remember that even five divisions, even 
lightly equipped, would require 200 to 250 ships, and with 
modern air reconnaissance and photography it would not 
be easy to collect such an armada and marshal it across the 
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seas with any powerful naval force to escort it with any 
possibility that it would not be intercepted long before it 
reached the coast line and the men all drowned in the sea, 
or, at the worst, blown to pieces with their equipment when 
they were trying to land. 

We have also a great system of mine fields, recently rein- 
forced, through which we alone know the channel. If the 
enemy tries to sweep a channel through these mine fields 
it will be the task of the navy to destroy these mine-sweepers 
and any other force employed to protect them. There ought 
to be no difficulty about this, owing to our superiority at 
sea. 

These are the well-tested and well-proven arguments on 
which we have relied for many years, but the question is 
whether there are any new methods by which they can be 
circumvented. Odd as it may seem, some attention has been 
given to this by the Admiralty whose prime duty and re- 
sponsibility it is to destroy any large sea-borne expedition 
before it reaches or at the moment when it reaches these 
shores. It would not be useful to go into details and it 
might even suggest ideas to other people that they have not 
got and who would not be likely to give us any of their 
ideas in exchange. 

All I would say is that untiring vigilance and mind- 
searching must be devoted to the subject, because the enemy 
is crafty, cunning and full of novel treacheries and strategies. 

The House may be assured that the utmost ingenuity is 
being displayed by competent officers, well trained in plan- 
ning and thoroughly up to date, to measure and to counter- 
work the novel possibilities which many suggest are absurd 
but seem not utterly rash. 

Some people will ask why it was that the British Navy 
was not able to prevent the movement of a large army 
from Germany into Norway across the Skagerrak. But 
conditions in the Channel and in the North Sea are in no 
way like those which prevail in the Skagerrak. In the Skag- 
errack, because of the distance, we could give no air sup- 
port to our surface ships and consequently, lying as we did 
close to the enemy’s main air power in Norwegian waters, 
we were compelled to use only our submarines. 

We could not enforce a decisive blockade or interruption 
of the enemy’s surface vessels. Our vessels took a heavy 
toll but could not prevent the invasion. But in the Chan- 
nel and in the North Sea, on the other hand, our forces, 
aided by submarines, will operate with close and effective 
air assistance. 

INVASION FROM THE AIR 


This brings me naturally to the great question of invasion 
from the air and the impending struggle between the British 
and German Air Forces. 

It seems quite clear that no invasion on a scale beyond 
the capacity of our ground forces to crush speedily is likely 
to take place from the air until our air force has been 
definitely overpowered. In the meantime, there may be raids 
by parachute troops and attempted descents by air-borne 
soldiers. We ought to be able to give those gentry a warm 
reception, both in the air and if they reach the ground in 
any condition to continue their dispute. The great question 
is, can we break Hitler’s air weapon? 

Now, of course, it is a very great pity that we have not 
got an air force at least equal to that of the most powerful 
enemy within reach of our shores, but we have a very power- 
ful air force, which has proved itself far superior in quality 
both in men and in many types of machines to what we 
have met so far in the numerous fierce air battles which 
have been fought. 

In i*rance, where we were at a considerable disadvantage 


and lost many machines on the ground in the airdromes, 
we were accustomed to inflict upon the enemy a loss of two 
to two-and-a-half to one. In the fighting over Dunkerque, 
which was a sort of No Man’s Land, we undoubtedly ~ained 
a local mastery of the air and inflicted on the German Air 
Force losses on the scale of three or four to one. 

Any one looking at the photographs of the re-embarkation, 
showing the masses of troops assembled on the beaches, af- 
fording an ideal target for hours at a time, must realize 
that this embarkation would not have been possible unless 
the enemy had resigned all hope of recovery of air superiority 
at that point. 

In these islands the advantage to the defenders will be 
very great. We ought to improve upon that rate of three 
or four to one, which was realized at Dunkerque. 

In addition, there are, of course, a great many injured 
machines and men who get down safely after an air fight. 
But all those who fall in an attack upon this island would 
land on friendly soil and live to fight another day, whereas 
all the injured enemy machines and their complements will 
be total losses, so far as the Germans are concerned. 

During the great battle in France we gave very great 
and continuous aid to the French, both by fighters and bomb- 
ers, but in spite of all pressure, we never allowed the en- 
tire metropolitan strength of our air force in fighters to be 
consumed. This decision was painful, but it was also 
right. 

The battle was, however, lost by the unfortunate stra- 
tegic opening and by the extraordinary unforseen power of 
the armored columns and by the very great preponderance 
of the German Army in numbers. 

Our fighter air force might easily have been exhausted 
as a mere incident in that struggle and we should have 
found ourselves at the present time in a very unhappy plight. 
I am happy to inform the House that our fighter air strength 
is stronger at the present time relatively to the German, 
which has suffered terrible losses, than it has ever been. 
Consequently we believe ourselves to possess the capacity 
to continue the war in the air under better conditions than 
we have ever experienced before. 

I look forward confidently to the exploits of our fighter 
pilots, who will have the glory of saving their native land 
and our island home from the most deadly of all attacks. 

There remains the danger of the bombing attacks, which 
will certainly be made very soon upon us by the bomber 
forces of the enemy. It is quite true that these forces are 
superior in number to ours, but we have a very large bomb- 
ing force also which we shall use to strike at the military 
targets in Germany without intermission. 

I do not at ail underrate the severity of the ordeal which 
lies before us, but I believe that our countrymen will show 
themselves capable of standing up to it and carrying on in 
spite of it at least as well as any other people in the world. 

It will depend upon themselves, and every man and 
woman will have the chance of showing the finest qualities 
of their race and of rendering the highest service to their 
cause. 

For all of us, whatever our sphere or station, it will be 
a help to remember the famous lines: 


He nothing common did, or mean 
Upon that memorable scene. 


I have thought it right on this occasion to give the House 
and the country some indication of the solid, practical 
grounds upon which we are basing our invincible resolve to 
continue the war, and I can assure them that our professional 
advisers of the three services unitedly advise that we should 
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do it, and that there are good and reasonable hopes of 


final victory. 
ry BacKED By DoMINIONS 


We have fully informed all the self-governing dominions 
and we have received from all Prime Ministers messages 
couched in the most moving terms, in which they endorse 
our decision and declare themselves ready to share our 
fortunes and persevere to the end. 

We may now ask ourselves in what way has our position 
worsened since the beginning of the war. It is worsened 
by the fact that the Germans have conquered a large part 
of the koast of the Allies in Western Europe, and many 
small countries have been overrun by them. This aggravates 
the possibility of air attack and adds to our naval preoccupa- 
tion, but it in no way diminishes, but on the contrary 
definitely increases, the power of our long-distance blockade. 

Should military resistance come to an end in France— 
which is not yet, though it will in any case be greatly di- 
minished—the Germans can concentrate their forces both 
military and industrial upon us. But for the reason given 
to the House this will not be easy to apply. 

If invasion becomes more imminent, we have been re- 
lieved from the task of maintaining a large army in France 
and we have a far larger and more efficient force here to 
meet it. 

If Hitler can bring under despotic control the industries 
of the countries he has conquered, this will add greatly to 
his already vast armament output. On the other hand, this 
will not happen immediately and we are now assured of 
immense continued and increasing support in munitions of 
all kinds from the United States, and especially of air- 
planes and pilots from across the ocean. They will come 
from regions beyond the reach of enemy bombers. 

I do not see how any of these factors can operate to our 
detriment, on balance, before the Winter comes, and the 
Winter will impose a strain upon the Nazi regime, with half 
Europe writhing and starving under its heel, which, for all 
their ruthlessness, will run them very hard. 

We must not forget that from the moment we declared 
war on Sept. 3, it was always possible for Germany to turn 
all her air force on this country. There would also be other 
devices of invasion, and France could do little or nothing to 
prevent her. We have therefore lived. under this danger 
during all these months. 

In the meanwhile, however, we have enormously improved 
our methods of defense and we have learned what we had 
no right to assume at the beginning, of the individual su- 
periority of our aircraft and pilots. 


No REASON FOR DESPAIR 


Therefore in casting up this dread balance sheet and con- 
templating our dangers with a disillusioned eye, I see great 
reasons for intense exertion and vigilance, but none what- 
ever for panic or despair. During the first four months of 


the last war the Allies experienced nothing but disaster 
and disappointment, and yet at the end their morale was 
higher than that of the Germans, who had moved from one 
aggressive triumph to another. 

During that war we repeatedly asked ourselves the ques- 
tion, ““How are we going to win?” and no one was ever 
able to answer it with much precision, until at the end, 
quite suddenly and unexpectedly, our terrible foe collapsed 
before us and we were so glutted with victory that in our 
folly we cast it away. 

We do not yet know what will happen in France or 
whether the French resistance will be prolonged both in 
France and in the French empire overseas. The French Gov- 
ernment will be throwing away great opportunities and cast- 
ing away their future if they do not continue the war in 
accordance with their treaty obligations, from which we 
have not felt able to release them. 

The House will have read the historic declaration in 
which, at the desire of many Frenchmen and of our own 
hearts, we have proclaimed our willingness to conclude at 
the darkest hour in French history a union of common 
citizenship in their struggle. 

However matters may go in France or with the French 
Government, or another French Government, we in this 
island and in the British Empire will never lose our sense of 
comradeship with the French people. 


WILL REsTorRE FREEDOM TO ALL 


If we are now called upon to endure what they have suf- 
fered, we shall emulate their courage, and if final victory 
rewards our toils they shall share the gain—aye, freedom 
shall be restored to all. We abate nothing of our just de- 
mands. Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, Dutch and Belgians, 
who have joined their causes with our own, all shall be 
restored. 

What General Weygand called the Battle of France 
is over. The Battle of Britain is about to begin. On this 
battle depends the survival of Christian civilization. 

Upon it depends our own British life and the long con- 
tinuity of our institutions and our empire. The whole fury 
and might of the enemy must very soon be turned upon us. 
Hitler knows he will have to break us in this island or 
lose the war. 

If we can stand up to him all Europe may be freed and 
the life of the world may move forward into broad sunlit 
uplands; but if we fail, the whole world, including the 
United States and all that we have known and cared for, 
will sink into the abyss of a new dark age made more sin- 
ister and perhaps more prolonged by the lights of a per- 
verted science. 

Let us therefore brace ourselves to our duty and so bear 
ourselves that if the British Commonwealth and Empire 
last for a thousand years, men will still say “This was 
their finest hour.” 


National Defense Now 


WE MUST RE-AMERICANIZE AMERICA 
By HANFORD MacNIDER, formerly Assistant Secretary of War and former Commander of the American Legion 
Over Columbia Broadcasting System from Chicago, June 6, 1940 


trying to support a family without government aid, 
living on a farm out in Iowa. Like most other Ameri- 
cans, I am not looking for trouble with anyone, but I am 
deeply perplexed and perturbed by developments overseas, 


if AM just a plain run-of-the-mine, tax-paying American, 


and the reactions to them here at home. I have but one burn- 
ing ambition; I want no interference from any man, here 
or abroad, in its fulfillment. I want my children to grow up 
as Americans. 

No man, no matter how great a mania he may have for 
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a place in history or as a re-designer of maps, is, if I can 
help it, going to endanger my sons, nor the heritage of 
American citizenship which their Mother and I want to 
leave to them. 

I believe I speak for a lot of other Americans who were 
sent off on a map-making expedition some twenty odd years 
ago, when I say they feel the same way. We have fought for 
this country once before. if necessary we will fight for it again, 

Last time we marched out under the colors to save 
democracy. Remember? It was a great adventure for those 
of us who came back whole and fit, tough for those who 
must live that war the rest of their lives; heartbreaking for 
the families who gave and lost. The worse of it is that 
we are not at all sure now that we did anybody any good. 
We helped win a war, it is true, but apparently we did not 
do much for the cause of world peace. We ended that ad- 
venture by standing guard in a prostrate and exhausted 
Europe while a great and generous American ideology was 
written into what was supposed to give us a new, reappor- 
tioned and happy world. You know the rest of the story. 
It is tough to admit that we may have contributed to this 
present world disaster. I do not say that we did. But I do 
not know the answer to that accusation. 

Now the world has blown up in our face again. Those 
entrusted with our national safety have suddenly discovered 
that we are helping to meet the emergencies of a savagely 
war-torn world. Blitz Kriegs burst all over Europe, and fill 
the headlines of our papers with sad news of helpless peoples 
crushed under the juggernaut of dictatorships. Blitz Kriegs 
of our qwn go hurtling out over the air waves of America to 
warn us of our impoverished national defense which, in the 
midst of a riot of wild spending for everything imaginable, 
has not been kept in shape to protect us. We had suspected 
this ourselves, and wondered whether provocative speeches 
and the waving of fists at power-drunken dictators were 
exactly in order. Suddenly the sentry entrusted with our 
safety wakes at his post, and cries out in alarm. 

Whatever our dangers may really be, however iminent, 
threats against the American continent and our way of life, 
there is no question but that the American people want our 
house put in order, and that such defenses as may be neces- 
sary be erected, and at once. 

Back in the days of Calvin Coolidge, there was inaugurated 
a sound plan of industrial mobilization. I know something 
of it. As the Assistant Secretary of War under President 
Coolidge, I played a modest part in its development. It 
may not have been perfect, but it is still there, ready to 
be put into use without the use of bureaucratic guns at the 
heads of every individual and business in the land. It was 
sound then. I believe it is sound now. It did not aim at 
tyranny. It called for a free effort upon the part of a free 
people, to arm themselves against aggression. 

The greatest—and perhaps the only lasting contribution— 
we can make to world peace is that which may be offered 
by a nation, which proves that where human liberties exist, 
there is no need to use the bayonet, the bomb, the concen- 
tration camp. Let such a program be put into high. 

The President has asked for billions, for blank checks, 
for unity of purpose. He will get them, but we have the 
right to know if there is a plan and what it is. Snuggled 
down among the last words of a recent message to the Con- 
gress, between stupendous figures which we cannot question 
if what he tells us is true, the President has made an extra- 
ordinary request: He wants the Congress to turn over to him 
the right, at his own instance, to call the National Guard 
of the several states into the active service as part of the 
Army of the United States. By inference he sends the Con- 
gress home. He, and he alone, will deal with the great 


emergency. He will take charge of our citizen soldiery. 
Meantime, let the Congress run back to their election dis- 
tricts, while he directs the use of men and arms. That is 
the stuff of which dictatorships are born. 

If the emergency is so great that men must be dragged 
from their jobs, their families and their fire-sides, then the 
emergency is too grave for the President to face alone. He 
should want the advice, counsel and help of the representa- 
tives of the people. He should demand that the Congress 
stand by and if he does not, we should demand it for him. 
The greatest program of defense expenditure in our peace- 
time history needs more than the heads of an administration 
which, up to now, has shown no interest in a business-like and 
constructive attitude toward industry which must be de- 
pended upon to fulfill our preparedness needs. 

Why does the President want the National Guard with 
no Congress on hand to say when and where it shall be 
used? Are we committed to action here or over seas? We 
have the right to know. 

Meantime, let’s have action on a program of real defense. 
Decisive action; swift action, and, most important of all, a 
guidance that will allow our people to contribute intelli- 
gently, because without them no such program can succeed. 
We have a right to know what it is, and how we can best 
serve the national good. 

To those who feel that the present Administration has 
little or no regard for the policies which have made this the 
greatest nation on earth, there is little assurance or comfort 
in the personnel of the Commission newly appointed by the 
President to advise the Council of National Defense. Three 
businessmen, experts in their own fields, are out-numbered 
and out-voted in advance by four Roosevelt intimates, each 
a welfare worker of sorts and apparently dedicated in thought 
and purpose to a continuance of the present setup. None is 
fitted by any experience of which we know to advise a 
Cabinet, equally unfitted, at least in background or known 
accomplishment, to direct any such gigantic national en- 
deavor. We can but hope for the best until the not-far-distant 
day when, as still free citizens of this Republic, we can 
express ourselves at the polls. Any suggestion from any- 
where or anyone to postpone or tamper with that privilege 
is treasonable, and should be treated as such. 

I am not accusing any man, let alone the President of 
the United States, of wanting to take us to the wars. But I 
do say this: that his administration, like the Wilson admin- 
istration of which it is the heir, apparently has long harbored 
the illusion that it can cure the ills of a troubled world. 
Our first job is to cure a troubled United States. We have 
our own house to put in order. 

We cannot have a sound national defense with our credit 
impaired and a constantly-increasing national debt. We can- 
not have it with a people divided among themselves by cam- 
paigns to set up an ugly, un-American class consciousness. 
We cannot have it by coddling and wet-nursing subversive 
and destructive elements which, like the treacherous fifth 
columns abroad, might well break down our effort and our 
faith. We cannot have it by the vicious pursuit of American 
business and industry through punitive taxation and dis- 
couragement. 

We must re-Americanize America. And it is time that it 
is done. 

If we have leadership that will not, or cannot, give us a 
sound national strength, we must change it while there is 
yet time. That is for the American people to decide. In the 
meantime, no man, no measure, no other program can be 
allowed to stand in the way of rebuilding and revitalizing 
America, that it may be ready to meet the world, resolute 
—-strong and unafraid. 
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It’s Time for Sane Thinking 


WE HOPE AMERICA IS AWARE OF THE DANGERS IT FACES 





By RAYMOND J. KELLY, National Commander of The American Legion 
Broadcast from Board of Trade Post of The American Legion Banquet, June 10, 1940 


this evening is what to do about the war in Europe 

and the peace that must some day follow. None of 
us, I think, can prophesy with any great degree of certainty 
the ultimate outcome of the wars now raging. All of us, 
I think, are in agreement when we discuss the horrible rape 
of individual liberties and the destruction of small nations 
which have come from the spread of the totalitarian powers. 

We have seen clearly what can happen when nations 
neglect their defenses, when pseudo-liberality is encouraged, 
when the fifth column is tolerated. We know now what 
occurs when communism, nazism, and fascism are placed at 
the controls. 

The question is whether you and I are willing to accept 
our individual responsibilities in shaping the course the 
United States will follow. Nothing, I believe, is to be gained 
from taking a hysterical view of the situation. Keeping first 
things first we must root our course in sane thinking. The 
time for wishful thinking is past. Vain boasting about our 
undeveloped but potentially great military strength will 
avail us little. Loose talk about our neighbors will butter 
no parsnips. 

Within the past few days I have addressed a written mes- 
sage to the more than one million members of The American 
Legion. In it I have called their attention to the soundness 
of the position of the Legion. Every great danger now 
troubling the people of our country heretofore has been the 
occasion for discussion and action by The American Legion. 

These dangers, as I see them, are wrapped in a now 
familiar package. They include the things in store for us 
if our Nation abandons its neutrality completely; the plight 
of our National defense unless there is complete unity in 
strengthening our army, our navy, and our air forces; the 
weakness arising from continued failure to accept the prin- 
ciple of universal service in time of war; what may come 
from continued complacence in handling the enemy within 
who never ceases to work for the spread of alien ideologies; 
how we will fare if there is any slackening of the individual 
effort to unite for the common defense to show the world 
that our republic within a democracy can meet any emer- 
gency. 

In my message to the Legionnaires, speaking as their Na- 
tional Commander, I have presumed to speak with some 
degree of authority because consistently—in the past—the 
Legion called the turn and pointed the way of sanity for 
handling many of these problems now confronting the United 
States. 

For twenty-one long years the Legion raised its voice to 
the highest pitch in the effort to rouse the Nation to the 
need for an adequate national defense. Few listened to us. 

Since 1922, the Legion has had a definite program looking 
toward universal service. In the event this country ever 
becomes involved in another war our plan would deprofitize 
such a conflict, leaving special privilege for none, equal serv- 
ice for all. 

Knowledge of the existence of subversive influences, ap- 
parently just now penetrating the public consciousness under 
the modern description of fifth column, is neither new nor 
novel to the Legion. It is only lately we have had public 
acceptance of the dangers from such influences. 


Ti chief question occupying the people of our Nation 


The definite complacence of America in a world rapidly 
becoming an armed camp with high explosive potentialities 
has occasioned dismay in the Legion for many years. Few 
heeded our warnings. 

The 1939 Chicago national convention of The American 
Legion demanded that Congress stay in session during the 
emergency. The emergency is even more grave now than it 
was at the time of the Chicago convention. In my message 
to the Legion I stressed the importance of having our sena- 
tors and representatives stay in the nation’s capital so long 
as national and international affairs are on a 24-hour basis. 
We are hopeful the country will join with us in asking 
Congress to remain where it can give constant attention to 
the needs of the hour. 

In my belief the most menacing factor to the safety of 
the United States arises from within our borders rather than 
without. Our house must be set in order. But the neglect 
of years cannot be corrected in a few short minutes, hours, 
or days. What must be done will be done—if a determined 
and united Nation sets its will to the task. 

Let us face the fact that communazi conspirators seeking 
to undermine and destroy our institutions are fanatics. The 
truth as we know it is not in them. Reasonable treatment 
has no effect upon them, and but serves to embolden and en- 
courage them in their efforts. 

We have been told that far-reaching suppressive measures 
against flourishing domestic ideological conspiracies might 
injure innocent people. In my belief the good of the whole 
nation compels summary action to be taken by our properly 
constituted federal, state, and local authorities to stamp out 
in their entirety the activities of these subverters. Such ac- 
tion is needed irrespective of what may happen to their 
fellow-travelers or innocent bystanders. This is no time for 
quibbling. We must pull no punches. 

Good, law-abiding American men and women who enjoy 
and cherish their civil liberties do not follow the policy of 
shouting about them. In many cases those who clamor the 
loudest about the dangers of losing such liberties bear the 
most watching. All too frequently what they fear most is 
the loss of their opportunity to work for the destruction of 
our form of government. There are more than 600 commu- 
nazi organizations flourishing in the United States. Many of 
these are Trojan Horse and Fifth Column groups. They 
have no rightful place here among us. 

The second place where we are woefully lacking is in our 
national defense. For two decades national defense prepared- 
ness has lagged. Within the past two weeks the first new 
United States battleship in 19 years has been launched. In 
every other element of preparedness we have been equally 
complacent. 

We must appreciate that the hurried building of our de- 
fenses to the point needed may not make for the most effi- 
ciency. Errors will be made and the ball will be fumbled. 
but the characteristic of a great pitcher is that he pitches over 
his errors and goes on to win. I am confident we are a 
Nation of thoroughbreds, neither to be upset nor deterred 
from our purpose by such mistakes. 

There is no change in the official position of The American 
Legion with regard to the neutrality of the United States. 
We believe the protection—at all hazards—of the free peo- 
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ples of the Western Hemisphere is our primary obligation. 
While our Nation is ill-equipped to provide even a minimum 
of protection for the Monroe Doctrine, it is idle to con- 
sider the feasibility of intervening in the great conflict across 
the Atlantic. 

With what would we intervene? Though some progress 
has been made in giving educational orders for material and 
equipment, and in providing for the needs of an expanded 
air corps, we do not have on hand today the needed planes, 
weapons, and materials to train properly the extremely mod- 
erate armed forces we are able to put in the field. 

How, then, would we make our potential strength felt, 
short of two or three years? Fast moving, aggressor nations 
have no intention of allowing us to select our own time and 
place for exerting the might of a rearmed America. 

In my written message to the members of the Legion I 
have also told them the safety of our Nation transcends any 
political issue. I have cautioned them to avoid the danger of 
subjecting such safety to the fear generated through hysterical 
approach to the handling of our problems. 

In my public utterances as National Commander I have 
stressed the importance to American Legion organizations of 
assisting and working through recognized agencies of the 
government. I have told them that only rarely when there 
is a collapse of recognized authority as in times of great 
natural disasters is it our job to do what we can independ- 
ently. 

In recent years many of our Legion Posts have prepared 
disaster relief plans to become effective at the onset of such 
catastrophes. In other words, the machinery of Legion sup- 
port for law and order is already established with a fair 
degree of efficiency. Posts without plans are being urged to 
form them now. Such plans should be integrated with exist- 
ing government authority in every community where there 
is a Legion Post. 





State Departments of the Legion can well initiate and 
urge the adoption of state emergency councils. In several 
states this has been done already with the support and 
consent of the State Governors. 

Official representatives of the national organization of The 
American Legion are now engaged in conferences and dis- 
cussions with proper agencies of the Federal Government. 
These conferences look toward utilization of Legion organi- 
zation and membership in the most effective manner possible 
in the event of any conceivable emergency developing. Such 
perfected plans will be ready for immediate use when condi- 
tions warrant their invoking. 

The American Legion is working to make this a Nation 
geared to go. We recognize it as a blue chip game in which 
we are engaged. We advise playing them close and playing 
the cards to win. 

Our members regard this situation as another call from the 
Nation. It is not a call to the armed forces where once we 
served, though we will not shun such a call if it comes. 
Rather it is a call to develop sanity superseding hysteria; to 
remove all doubt about the strength of our national defense 
whatever the cost; to have all of us individually willing to 
bear the heavy price of the defense which must be paid to 
assure peace for our people. 

For 21 years The American Legion called the turn. It is 
confident its judgment in the present situation will coincide 
with the safety and well-being of our beloved Nation. 

For God and Country we have associated ourselves. We 
pledge again our loyalty to that creed. We extend the hope 
that America now is awake to the dangers we face. Reso- 
lutely we pledge our organization to work with those who 
are for the preservation of our national unity that thus we 
may safeguard the glory of our ideals, our principles, and our 
institutions. 


Real Air Power for the Defense of the 
United States 


PEACE INSTEAD OF PANIC 


By MAJOR AL WILLIAMS, Famous Aviator 
Radio address delivered May 29, 1940 


evening. I have been invited to speak to you on the 

subject of air power and the national defense of the 
United States. Let us devote a moment to calm, reasoned 
thinking—worthy of Americans who believe in themselves, 
in the destiny of this Nation, and in our determination to 
preserve this Nation free from the hysteria and conflagra- 
tions which today are devastating many portions of the world 
beyond our boundaries. Let us refrain, therefore, from 
following the all-too-prevalent practice of making the 
gestures for putting out a fire by pouring gasoline on the 
flames. With wide-open eyes and cool minds, let us survey 
the situation. 

I am speaking to you as an ordinary American citizen who 
wants nothing from his Government except peace, stability, 
and a sense of security—and who is deeply worried because 
for 5 years this administration has persistently meddled in 
international power politics and, at the same time, failed to 
provide an adequate national defense system for the country. 


| ADIES and gentlemen of America, of all ages, good 





And, above all, I am speaking tonight because I believe 
that it is the sheerest folly to paint a vision of adequate de- 
fense until we have, as the first essential, a separate and 
independent air force which can plan, develop, and operate 
real American air power without interference and restraint 
from the Army and Navy. 

This recital is not for the purpose of recrimination, but 
is directly in line with the old-fashioned American practice 
of looking backward to see where we have been—in order 
to appreciate where we are—and where we are going. 

This country is not the Knight Errant of the human race. 
The blood of America belongs to America—to no man or 
group of men—and it must not be shed or mortgaged again 
in foreign wars, nor on foreign battlefields. That blood 
is for the defense of America—to the last drop. Defense of 
America—her safety, the peace of her people, and the ideals 
for which she stands—can never sanely be construed as 
waging a war on the battlefronts of Europe, nor in Asia’s 
zone of influence. As a Knight Errant of the human race, 
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some men would have the United States pose before the 
‘ world, while the knight’s armor, his sword, and his shield 
are made of tin and of obsolescent design. 

According to military experts, about 18 months of emer- 
gency effort would be required to equip and train an Amer- 
ican Army competent in size and power to rate considera- 


tion as a first-class fighting force. Woefully deficient in 
anti-aircraft guns of all calibers, strategic reserves, mechan- 
ized and motorized equipment, and lacking even the cloth 
to make uniforms for an army—that, fellow Americans, is 
the status of the battle efficiency of the United States Army. 

The Secretary of the Navy, himself, has admitted that our 
battleships are not fit to meet this new weapon of air power. 
After 20 years to watch the development of foreign air 
power—as it worked to a position of dominance in Europe’s 
skies—the Navy now reports to us, in this crisis, that it must 
remodel. No; to be safe, the Navy wants to scrap all our 
present battleships and build a new fleet. 

General Arnold, of the United States Army Air Corps, 
says our planes are obsolete. I am speaking primarily as an 
airman, and it has been my privilege to study intimately the 
air power of the several European nations now at war. 
Over a period of years I have acquired first-hand knowledge 
of their principles, organization, administration, policy, and 
air tactics. | have flown some of the foreign fighting planes 
whose performances are tossing war-college textbooks and 
the tactics of sea power and land power into the scrap heap. 
And in confirmation of General Arnold’s appraisal, I say 
that there is not one squadron of American Army or Navy 
planes capable of meeting the performances of the British 
Spitfires or the German Messerschmitts and Heinkels. In 
the face of this disgraceful accounting our politicians are 
following the death march of the British admirals in pre- 
venting the full development of real American air power by 
opposing the creation of a unified, separate air force. Our 
aircraft production has been muddled through this adminis- 
tration’s persistent dumping of everything to the Allies. 

The British people first lost control of the administrators 
of their Government, and they in turn lost control of the 
army and navy blocs. These naval and military blocs domi- 
nating England’s rearmament period—from 1936 to the 
outbreak of this war—went overboard in buying battleships 
and the wrong kind of war tools, and in throttling the de- 
velopment of British air power. The British Navy could 
only see the necessity for defending the air over the water 
around England. The British Army could only visualize 
the defense of the air over England. Edward, Prince of 
Wales, upon ascending to the throne, told England that her 
first line of defense was no longer the British Navy but 
the Royal Air Force. 

We are confronted by coiners of dangerous international 
phrases, coined in subversion of the safety and peace of 
America. 

Congress alone can save us, and we alone—we ordinary 
Americans—can save Congress by telling these represent- 
atives of ours that we are determined to mend and put 
our own house in order; that we are demanding the formula- 
tion of a coordinated national defense system—competently 
organized, administered, and adequately equipped to protect 
this country—and above all, a unified air force, free from 
Army and Navy domination. 

The complete answer, as I see it, is (and I can almost feel 
the gallant spirit of General Billy Mitchell at my shoulder 
as I say these words): The United States must have a 
separate air force under a three-way Department of National 
Defense—Army, Navy, and Air. The development of true 
American air power must no longer be left in the jealous 








hands of the land Army and the sea Navy and politicians. 
To do so is to court the present plight of England, and 
eventual disaster. Remember these words—because words 
of similar import were spoken by the airmen of England 
time and again to the politicians of England, but these 
politicians all wanted more billions for warships. They got 
the billions and England got the warships—instead of the 
air power she needs today to defend herself against the air 
power invader. Of course, the President tells you we need 
more warships—and some air power dominated by war- 
ship people. The President’s information came to him 
second-hand. My information as to what air power could 
and would do was acquired first-hand—and much of it 
from the cockpits of foreign war planes. And that cockpit 
experience was shared by none of his advisers. 

Of course, the President cannot see the new winged war 
machinery if he depends upon advisers who are blinded with 
warships, and blinded as was Prime Ministers Baldwin, 
Chamberlain, and Churchill. Loose-thinking men tell you of 
the wartime weaknesses in a democracy, compared to the dic- 
tatorships. That is falsehood. The weakness of England in 
air power at this moment was not created in wartime. It 
was created in peace-time by political lobbies refusing to 
permit the nation to prepare for the future. Democracy is 
not on trial—it is these weak leaders of democracy who are 
on trial. What has the form of government got to do with 
selecting the right or the wrong kind of war tools? Abso- 
lutely nothing—and the excuse is a red herring to cover po- 
litical falsehood. 

The American first line of national or hemispheric defense 
is to be found in American air power—not in warships, and 
not in the two tiny air services which act as messenger boys 
for the Army and Navy. Such messenger boys, under com- 
petent management abroad, have developed the capacity of 
destroying their one-time masters. We must now—and God 
knows the reason is clear—merge our two air services into 
a separate department and permit the airmen of America 
to work out the destiny of real power in the air for the 
protection of this country. 

The failure of British sea power—the greatest sea power 
in the world—to cut the line of German sea communications 
through the Skagerrak because of German air power was 
the death knell of sea power as any nation’s first line of de- 
fense. This, with the complete dominance of air power over 
the present battle fronts of Europe, gives conclusive evidence 
that no army on the land and no fleet on the sea can move 
with safety within the range of air power unless control 
of the air over the combat zone is first established. These 
factual lessons must be incorporated immediately in our own 
national defense, and this is no time for half measures nor 
compromise. 

We must have a departmental system of national defense 
—Army, Navy, and air—the civilian leaders of each to be 
members of the President’s Cabinet. We need a supreme 
council of defense, headed by the Executive, with members 
of this council drawn from the Senate and from the House 
of Representatives. Under such a system the United States 
would revert to the American way of doing business, with 
the President and Congress jointly formulating the foreign 
policy—peace or war—the supreme council of defense in- 
terpreting that policy and the joint board of secretaries 
of the Army, Navy, and air applying that interpretation. 
These things can and must be done—now. 

Under the system of a separate air force, the main striking 
power of America in the air will be coordinated under a 
single command. 

Air power dominates the European War and spells the 
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difference between victory and defeat. None but the po- 
litically blind could fail to see this. None but the blind could 
refuse to recognize that air power already has relegated 
land and sea power to secondary positions in this war. None 
but those who will not see could refuse the prime lesson of 
this war: the need for airpower, ‘built and administered as 
an independent arm of national defense, comparable to the 
Army and Navy. 

The President knows all this—but I fear that the Presi- 
dent wants airplanes in great numbers right now—to toss 
into this war. If he wants thousands of planes as soon as 
he can get them—and without waiting to build an air force 
first—then production of planes for Europe is his goal— 
not the defense of America. 

A Congressional Committee should be formed immediately 
by Congress to carry out the constitutional responsibilities 
of formulating a modernized national defense policy by pro- 
viding a three-way plan for Army-Navy-Air Departments. 

We have time to do this, and now is the time. 

Oceans and extended lines of communication are still 
vital factors in modern warfare. President Roosevelt’s 
panicky flight schedule for the air invasion of America is 
ridiculous, worthy of Hollywood and certainly not of the 
White House. Four hours from Greenland to Newfound- 
land, 5 hours to Nova Scotia, and then 6 hours to New 
England. As an airline commercial schedule those figures 
might be sustained, but given to us as the flight schedule of 
an air invasion of America, they are deceiving and panic- 
creating for ordinary people who the President knows are 
not able to interpret them. 

Such figures, creating panic and terror, are expected to 
induce peace-loving Americans to plunge into this conflict 
now, in the belief that they would be forestalling some 
future disaster. 

To support my argument against President Roosevelt’s 
wild flight schedule for a foreign air invasion of the United 
States, I offer a single incontrovertible reason. With all 
their air power, the Germans could not attack and subdue 
England from air bases 300 to 500 miles distant. Instead, 
they seized air bases on the north coasts of Holland, Belgium, 
and France—20 to 100 miles from the coast of England. 
Each and every stage of Mr. Roosevelt’s fantastic itinerary 
for the air invasion of America would have to be conquered 
for the establishment of major air bases for the enemy at- 
tempting the job. The President must know this—but 
apparently the pattern is panic first, and then war. 

Assume that Germany wins and takes over British sea- 
power. Then what? Would the Germans be fools enough 
to send warships against us and our air power (if we had 
air power), using the same ships that had failed for the 
British against German airpower? Nonsense! The United 
States is in no immediate danger of air invasion, or any 
other kind of military or naval invasion. 

We, therefore, have time—time to provide a competent 
air defense—but no more time for nonsense and baseless 
panic, no more time for shipping aircraft to the Allies 
by men who are more interested in helping the Allies in 
licking Germany than in saving the United States. 

With real air power we could treat any invader of our 
shores or the shores of any of the Americas to a series of 
Skagerraks and Norways. If they (whoever they might be) 
should attack Central or South America, what would our 
defense be? If the attack is by air, will we invite disaster 
and defend the Monroe Doctrine with warships? ‘That 
would be folly, after what we have seen happen in Europe. 
- Is it not sensible that our defense of the entire Western 
Hemisphere should be attempted with an overwhelming air 





power that America can and must build—an air power that 
will strike and return home in far less time than warships 
would require to reach a distant scene of action. Air power has 
a most dominant place as an independent factor in the hemi- 
sphere defense as well as in the national defense of America. 

British sea-navy admirals and land-army generals resisted 
the full development of British air power, and their lack of 
vision is costing England the war and killing thousands of 
men. Plans and time build air power—not money. All the 
$18,000,000,000 of gold in Kentucky cannot produce one 
expert airman or one additional plane for America tomorrow 
morning. The air is an atmospheric ocean. Its machinery 
and navigation are complicated, and mastery of them is no 
matter for part-time careers. We are safe against air in- 
vasion now. Who dares say how long this immunity will 
last ? Shall we, therefore, wait until that immunity is actually 
dissolved before we organize to provide full experts and 
competent machinery—both of which are only possible 
under another department of national defense? 

When the Allies contemplated opening up Norway as 
a new theatre of war with preponderant sea power, air 
power beat them to the punch. When the Allies pressured 
Italy with sea power, land power, and some air power, the 
Italian counterthreat of real air power stymied the Allies. 

No matter where we look, air power holds the trump 
cards. This is a fact, not a theory. 

The United States can build American air power only 
by entrusting its development to specialists and freeing those 
specialists from service and party politics. From the lessons 
of this war, sea power never will be used again by sane 
commanders within the range of shore-based aircraft. And 
under a three-department system of defense, our strategy 
should be shaped to fit this startlingly clear picture. 

If England loses this war, there will be but two sizable 
sea fleets left in the world, ours and that of the Japanese. 
The Germans never will get the British Fleet. That sea 
fleet will be destroyed in the English Channel attempting 
to prevent air invasion of England or it will be distributed to 
the several British Dominions, where it will be beyond the 
range of major aircraft concentrations. 

But let us never lose sight of our first need, namely, the 
development of real American air power, for which air- 
planes are the last thing to be provided. A national air-de- 
fense policy must come first—to lay down the principles 
of our needs, which, in every event, must encompass a sepa- 
rate and unified air force. From there on we will need 
research—aeronautical research—to find out what kind of 
airplanes and engines must be built. We will need a flight- 
training program under air-force direction to fit the selected 
ships and the tactics necessitated by these ships. Then— 
and only then—comes the mass-production program, to 
provide ways and means for building air-power machinery 
in great quantities. These are the three timing gears of air 
power: (1) Research, (2) pilot training, and (3) production. 
Let one of them falter and air power becomes air confusion. 

I, for one, resent the warning that “the American people 
must recast their thinking about national protection.” I 
maintain that it is the President who must recast his thinking 
about national protection. We see air-power lessons in this 
war, but we can do nothing about incorporating these lessons 
into our national-defense system. That is the President’s 
job and the job of Congress. The President is Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces of this Nation. He knew 
Germany was building 600 planes a month in 1938—and 
he did not then warn America to do likewise. His recent 
hope—publicly interpreted as a recommendation—for 50,000 
airplanes has only confused the minds of laymen and 
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experts alike. “Ship for ship,” he claims for our Navy, “ours 
are equal to or better than those of any foreign power.” 

Again I say, Then what? Are our ships better able to 
stand up to air attack than the warships of England? Cer- 
tainly not. The Secretary of the Navy himself admits that 
they are not. Those 50,000 airplanes—certainly we can’t 
pay for them out of the last emergency request to Congress. 
Those 50,000 planes would cost between eight and ten billion 
dollars, and if we started to build 50,000 airplanes right 
now what kind would we build? Our research facilities 
are puny when compared to those of Germany, and that 
is the starting point to air power—research. 

But even if we had 50,000 airplanes, who would handle 
them, and who would handle the half-million men necessary 
to fly and service them? The Army or Navy certainly couldn’t 
do that job since they evidently are unable to handle their 
own problems now. 

It is a blinding flash of the obvious that we need an 
entirely new department of national defense to handle the 
air power of the proportions now under discussion. If we 
had a competent air department today, and had only 10 
airplanes in each category, superior or even comparable to 
the warplanes of Europe, we then would be 10,000 times 
better off than we are right now. At least, we would have 
our homework done and we would be ready to move toward 
acquiring real American air power. Then—only then— 
would we be in position to talk in terms of mass production. 

But of what avail is logic or reason? The Allies don’t 
want our Army or Navy. They want our airplanes—to make 
good their neglect to see the light we are trying to make Mr. 
Roosevelt see—now, and they want those planes right 
now, and Mr. Roosevelt wants to give the airplanes right 


now—without first providing an American air-force organi- 
zation for the permanent air defense of America. 

The airplanes are for Europe. Additional proof of this 
is to be found in the recommendation of Senator Pepper 
(who has been close to the administration) to turn our pres- 
ent United States Army Air Corps’ planes now in active 
service, over to the Allies. 

We have been inarticulate too long; it is time for the 
real blood of America to take stock of these men who are 
running our Government, and to demand that they free them- 
selves from bureaucratic prejudices and taboos, and heed the 
lessons. of dominant air power which are being so cruelly 
taught in Europe today. 

Stand up, America. Stand on your feet, and make known 
your demands for actually keeping America out of war 
and building a modernized, efficient national-defense system, 
which will cause any potential foreign aggressor to shudder 
at the prospect of attacking the United States. For this, all 
our resources and our blood. I am speaking directly and 
forcibly because I saw British politicians throttle and mis- 
manage the development of air power and bring England to 
her present crisis—short on air power. 

Not one penny for any such system as recommended by 
the President for buying airplanes—since this system is 
typical of the years eaten by the locusts. And not one penny 
until we are sure that with a three-department national 
defense—Army, Navy, and Air—the return of the locusts 
will be prevented. Real American air power is possible only 
under such a system, and it is the only means by which our 
so-called “‘mystic security” can be converted into the actual 
security we deserve for the safety of America, and for peace, 
instead of panic, in the minds of Americans. 


The Disciplines of Democracy 


WE MUST ACCEPT THEM 


By HARRY WOODBURN CHASE, Chancellor of New York University 
Commencement Address delivered at Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, June 10, 1940 


The world has become a place of tragedy, of 

uncertain issues, of an obscure and hidden future. We 

know not what any week, any day, any hour, may bring forth. 

We have seen things reappear which we had thought were 

gone forever from human history, and we cannot prophesy 
the kind of world in which you must find your place. 

Surely, in all this time of stress, there is no one of you 
to whom there has not come home afresh a sense of the 
significance and value of those institutions which make up 
the democratic way of life, our own way of life. We see 
them, as it were, in sharp outline, set as they now are against 
the blackness, the cruelty, the utter lack of morality of that 
new barbarism which would destroy them. We are told that 
we must be prepared to pay a price for our freedom. 

Now I want simply to make the point this morning that 
the defense of democracy is not merely a matter of dollars 
and cents, of tanks and airplanes and anti-aircraft guns. 
It is a matter of the spirit as well. I want to remind you, 
as educated men and women, as potential leaders of thought 
and action, that every freedom which an individual or a 
nation achieves must somehow be paid for. It does not come 
into existence, nor is it maintained, for nothing. It has its 
price. We are today so much concerned about the rights of 


|: is a very difficult thing to speak today to a graduating 
class. 


freedom that we sometimes forget this very simple fact. I 
merely want to bring you back to it in these few brief 
moments. 

It was clear enough in the minds of those who founded 
this nation. They wanted liberty, but they were willing 
to pay for it, to pay, in their own words with their “lives, 
their fortunes, and their sacred honor.” If these words seem 
to you and me to echo with a sort of eighteenth century 
grandiloquence, let us simply rephrase the sincere declara- 
tion of purpose that runs through them, and say that they 
were willing to give what it took. 

Now there is a way of life that we have come to identify 
with the word democracy. It changes in many ways from 
generation to generation. It is always an ideal, never some- 
thing fully achieved. We do not believe in it for the reason 
alone that sprang from the Declaration of Independence, or 
the Constitution, or even that certain of its fundamentals are 
embodied in Magna Charta. These, important as they are, 
are simply embodiments of trends and currents that were at 
work in the minds of men, at first vaguely, then more and 
more clear in their implication, as, in the words of a poet 
more widely known in my younger days than now, as “free- 
dom broadened down from precedent to precedent.” This 
way of life has been defined and implemented at the cost of 
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inconceivable human sacrifice. Our existence as a nation 
has swept forward for most of its course, under such favored 
conditions, that we have perhaps thought too little of this 
fact. 

But now world events force us to think of it. Not only 
the rise of the totalitarian states, but our own grievous social 
and economic problems, have made us realize afresh in our 
own generation that we cannot simply assume democracy, 
we must, if we believe in it, be prepared to accept responsi- 
bility as individuals for making it work as a way of life. 

And this, in this modern and complex age, is not so simple. 
The early New Englander held his town meeting, and 
not only did the whole citizenship share in it face to face, 
but they all understood. Problems were simple, and local, 
and concrete. Men knew where responsibility lay, and they 
knew if it broke down. But this vast industrial civilization 
of ours is a very different matter. No one can comprehend 
its ramifications. Much of it is made up of impersonal and 
abstract relationships. Men are bewildered by it. They try 
to escape from it. There is a sense in which the totalitarian 
state itself is an escape from the modern world back to 
some of the simpler and more primitive ways of thinking 
in which mankind was once enmeshed. The totalitarian state 
says, in essence: “It is not possible to live freely in the new 
world. We must abolish some of the terms of the equation. 
Abolish liberty to gain efficiency. Set up the State in its 
old central position. Surround ourselves with walls against 
our neighbors, walls that restrict the free flow of commerce, 
that make us self-contained. Make obedience and conformity 
the supreme virtues. The worth and dignity of the individ- 
ual, on the one hand, and the whole structure of international 
morality and law, on the other, must go, if we are to save 
ourselves.” 

Thus say the totalitarians. But such a surrender we are 
not prepared to make. We still desire to live in modern 
civilization as free men and women. Now this we cannot 
do merely by shouting about freedom and liberty, or by 
joining in campaigns of hatred that set class against class 
and nation against nation. Some of those who regard them- 
selves as defenders of democracy seem to act on the primitive 
idea that to keep evil spirits away it is only necessary to 
perform incantations and make loud noises. Words like 
freedom and democracy are too often used.to stop people 
from thinking. They can be alleged in defense or in denial 
of almost anything that happens to square with our own 
personal prejudices and desires. One gets tired of name- 
calling and slogans. Such phrases as “education for democ- 
racy,” for example, or “education for citizenship” can mean 
almost anything, reactionary or radical, that their proponents 
want them to mean. They can be simply attempts to preserve 
intact the existing social order, or they can be calls to any 
sort of desired social reform. What does it mean to educate 
for democracy? It simply means, I suppose, to educate peo- 
ple—as intelligently as we can, working in the spirit of the 
university ideals of regard for truth, in the conviction that 
enough people so educated will turn out to be thoughtful 
and well-disposed so that democracy will be safe in their 
hands. We cannot educate for democracy by inventing a 
curriculum or by devising a formula. We do try to produce 
the best sort of individual we can, who will be capable of 
living by the ways of free people. 

Now it is stupid not to realize that words like freedom 
and democracy have to be redefined, re-examined, constantly. 
Our society today is something that Thomas Jefferson never 
dreamed of. Freedom is not simply a convenient abstraction: 
it is something that varies with the type of social and eco- 
nomic order we live in and with the particular sort of con- 
duct we are discussing. How much freedom does one have 







to drive an automobile? It is abridged by age, by physical 
condition, by examinations, by speed laws and traffic signals. 
Here is a sphere of behavior within which one accepts with- 
out protest a high degree of regulation in the interests of 
common safety. This is not an especially controversial case. 
But take one which is. Take, for example, the question of 
relations between employer and employee. How much 
freedom can there be, and just where should control come 
in? One can say, as those who believe in democracy must 
always say: “the maximum of freedom and the minimum of 
control necessary to make the relationship work out best on 
both sides.” But where, in this particular field, is that point 
of advantage? That, after all, is to be found, not by calling 
names, but by due insistence on both sides not only on rights, 
but on responsibilities. 

Education is not wholly free. Educational institutions 
pride themselves with reason on our freedom, and yet they 
must conform to standards agreed on by professional groups, 
by regional associations, and by all sorts of external authori- 
ties. It would be foolish, in the name of insistence on free- 
dom, to insist on producing doctors who would not be 
licensed, lawyers who would not be admitted to practice, 
teachers who could not meet regulations set up by State and 
local requirements to teach. 

I do not suppose that I need to pile up further illustrations. 
It is clear enough that in our complex society of today one 
accepts many curbs on freedom that were once unthought of. 
Contrast, if you please, the life of the pioneer with that of 
the metropolitan citizen of today. There is almost no aspect 
of daily life in which the dweller in the city has not sur- 
rendered something for the common good. 

Now some of you may think that I have been saying 
enough about abridgments of freedom to put me on the 
side of the totalitarians. Not at all. No sort of human so- 
ciety has ever existed in which individuals lived in absolute 
freedom. There have always been, and always will be, codes 
to which the individuals must conform, or be penalized if 
he does not. The essential point is that in a democracy, 
society must recognize that the individual has rights which 
are guaranteed, and the individual must recognize that he 
has responsibilities which are not to be evaded. The exact de- 
tail of these rights and these responsibilities vary from time 
to time, and from group to group. There is always a con- 
flict between freedom in any sphere and control in any 
sphere, but democracy believes, it must believe if it is to 
survive, that in any sphere control must be kept at the 
minimum that will work in the common interest. 

Thus, in a democracy, the emphasis must be on freedom, 
not on control. Yet democracy must work, and work under 
conditions that are complex and bewildering. I said at the 
beginning that freedom, whether of the individual or of the 
group, had to be paid for. Now how must we pay for it? 
Surely by the voluntary acceptance of responsibility on our 
own part. There can be no other way. That is the crucial 
point on which our future may well turn. I know well 
enough the temptations to an attitude of defeatism. The 
armed forces of the totalitarian states offer nothing like the 
permanent menace to democracy as does the abdication on 
the part of the citizens of their own responsibility for its 
future. 

We must accept the disciplines of democracy as well as 
its freedoms. And those disciplines must come from our- 
selves, they must be reflections of our own attitudes. Disci- 
pline from without flourishes when discipline from within 
grows weak. Democracy in its essence cannot be imposed on 
any people. It can only be accepted by the voluntary acts 
of individuals themselves. And, in proportion as they cease 
to accept, to work for its way of life, it ceases to be a reality, 
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in substance, whatever of the outer form may be preserved. 
Today you have received your degree from your Alma 
Mater. I charge you as you go out into your various walks 





of life to carry with you always the fact that we can be 
free only if we keep ourselves worthy of freedom, if we ac- 
cept the discipline and the responsibility that it entails. 





The Lawyer as a Staff Officer of National 
Defense 


WISDOM AND NOT PREJUDICES MUST GUIDE HIS ACTIONS 


By JAMES M. LANDIS, Dean, Law School of Harvard University 
Delivered at the annual dinner of the National Lawyers’ Guild in New York City on May 31, 1940 


T is difficult these days to think or to talk consecutively. 
The familiar designs of living that we had formulated 
for ourselves suddenly seem worn and lifeless, and the 

lightning-like rapidity of events tends to break up the sub- 
stitutes that we fashion for ourselves more quickly than we 
can utter them. True, we trudge on upon our accustomed 
paths not knowing what else we can do, but the meaning 
of our effort seems strangely to have disappeared and the 
paths themselves seem more like treadmills than ways for 
realizing the dream of a better living that was so recently 
held. 

It is idle to try to conceal the sense of spiritual destitu- 
tion that tends to encompass us. Obviously it springs from 
our concern with the outcome of the battles abroad. Until 
a few weeks ago most of us had tacitly accepted the idea of 
an Allied victory that might, perhaps, be slow in coming 
but was certain ultimately to arrive. Indeed, after our dis- 
appointment over Munich we tended to welcome the chal- 
lenge at last flung down to the continuing advance of the 
arrogant totalitarian powers, confident in our assumption 
that at last a permanent check was to be placed upon this 
ever-growing threat to our democratic way of life. The 
easy acceptance of that assumption permitted us to keep from 
thinking too hard about the implications of that contest. In 
many quarters war overseas was welcomed as likely to boost 
our industrial rate of progress. In other quarters we per- 
mitted ourselves the luxury of thinking that nothing of real 
consequence to us was involved in that contest. Some of us 
glibly talked about the struggle as being nothing but a con- 
flict between two imperialisms. Others as glibly justified 
nonchalance as a national policy by speaking of the necessity 
for preserving ourselves to play the role of the impartial 
arbiter in the peace that was to come. Behind our broad and 
seemingly impassable seas we felt ourselves immune from 
danger, spectators in a drama whose outcome seemed so 
foreordained that we could pursue our ways unconcerned by 
the casual ebb and flow of its tide. Indeed, only a few 
months ago a candidate for the highest political office in our 
land assured the American people that the war was none 
of their concern, that domestic issues alone were of moment 
and that the efforts of others, including the President of the 
United States, to arouse them to the implications of that 
conflict were simply attempts to draw red herrings across 
the trail of alleged failure in the solution of the pressing 
issues of the domestic scene. 

Within a few weeks all this has changed. The thunder 
of guns abroad is heard day in and day out. Desperately we 
are trying to understand its meaning to the maintenance of 
our ways of life. It is no secret that the events of these 
past weeks have found us both materially and spiritually 
unprepared. The reversal of that situation has thus become 





an imperative necessity and it behooves us to consider just 
how each citizen, each profession can play an appropriate 
part in that process. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to outline to you what 
steps as a matter of national policy I think we should take 
at this point in our national history. Others far more com- 
petent have already elaborated that theme. To the concept 
that at whatever cost and whatever sacrifice our means of 
defense should be rehabilitated and redesigned to meet any 
potentiality of danger that threatens, I take it we are pledged. 
There is no other choice, for honor and fair-dealing have 
gone from the international scene and power and power 
alone today is heard. And that power we must and shall 
create. 

But more than this is needed. Behind the program of 
national defense must be welded both a sound economy and 
a nation confident of its destiny. In that area it seems to 
me that the legal profession can play a unique and powerful 
role. Let me tonight try to develop this theme. 

To press opportunities and to enunciate duties requires 
one in part to guess the direction of events for the future. 
The latter is always a hazardous process in which one is 
bound in part to be wrong; but it becomes essential to try 
to do so if we would master rather than be mastered by the 
forces that will control us. As we look back now two decades 
to the period that succeeded the World War we can see 
certain definite changes that took place in American life, 
that stemmed in the main out of that effort and that con- 
tinue to the present time. It took years for us to become 
conscious of them and to recreate our institutional life to 
make it accord with them. 

Among them was the growing insistence upon nationalism 
against which such a counter-irritant as the League of Na- 
tions was powerless. In this country it produced a degree 
of isolationism in political and economic thought, perhaps 
more intense than that in any other period in our history. 
The consequences of that insistence upon nationalism were 
not evident in our economic life until the crash of the late 
twenties; its consequences so far as it affects the problems 
of defense are only now becoming apparent. 

A second of these forces was the increased industrializa- 
tion intensified by the war. Mass production and mass con- 
sumption are both post-war in their real impact upon our 
industrial system. From an economic standpoint they sharp- 
ened the incidences of prosperity and depression: from a legal 
standpoint they necessitated a much broader expansion of 
governmental activity than anyone three decades ago could 
have envisaged. Monopoly, collective bargaining, private 
finance all suddenly became problems in which government 
had to take a hand. 

A third of these forces might be characterized as a grow- 
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ing consciousness of the power of government so to order 
affairs as to gain benefits for groups and classes of its citi- 
zens. True, for years its powers in that connection were 
known by a few as our tariff history makes amply eloquent, 
but it is only comparatively recently that masses of people 
have been able to calculate in terms of tangible benefit the 
consequences of being governed in their interest rather than 
in the interest of others. The demand that there should be 
means devised to bring about a more equitable distribution 
of this world’s rewards thus passed from academic discus- 
sion to the forum of political debate and political action. 

It is amid pressures of this character that we have had in 
the last few years to rethink the meaning of our democratic 
way of life. And it is certain that these particular forces 
will gather enormous impetus in the next months and years 
as preparation for defense will absorb our energies. It be- 
comes thus doubly important to rethink the meaning of 
democracy in this new context for unless we understand 
ourselves and have a firm vision of our destiny, we can 
scarcely hope for that affection towards our national insti- 
tutions which more than anything else provides the sinews 
of defense and the will to survive. I do not think that I 
can under-emphasize the significance of this duty. To me 
it is, perhaps, the paramount obligation that is owed and 
one which the lawyer more than anyone else can effectively 
discharge. 

I speak of the lawyer as having the capacity to articulate 
that concept because his training has been such as to give 
him an appreciation of the importance of continuity in human 
institutions. I suppose that in every lawyer’s heart is em- 
bedded somewhere an affection for the thing that we call 
the common law. Kent and Story and Nottingham and 
Mansfield held the same affection but the common law of 
their day, if viewed in terms of its existing rules and orders, 
was a wholly different thing than the common law of our 
day. The affection that they possessed for it, as the affec- 
tion that the lawyer of today holds for it, attached to some- 
thing else than to the existing rules that ordered human 
conduct. It attached rather to a method of dealing with 
claims, a method that sought to get a realistic appraisal of 
them in an atmosphere free from bias and partiality, and 
sought to resolve them in a manner that would commend 
itself to the rationality of the human mind. This, I believe, 
is what we think of when we talk of the common law. Dif- 
ferences in its content from age to age become immaterial ; 
but the method, the atmosphere, the rational aim endure. 
When and only when these latter characteristics will have 
disappeared, will the common law too have come to an end. 

Democratic government partakes of the same characteris- 
tics. The democratic way of life held one content in the 
days of Jefferson; quite a different content in the days fol- 
lowing the Civil War; and still a different one in the days 
following the World War. Yet throughout this century 
and a half of our existence certain qualities have always 
remained the same and it is because of the persistence of 
those qualities that we find continuity in our manner of 
living and in the aims that we seek to realize. 

It is important to segregate the enduring qualities of that 
conception of living from those that characterize the mani- 
festations of that process as of a particular time or place. 
We have been too loose and free in confusing them in the 
past. Not long ago the income tax was said to violate our 
democratic traditions; only recently many of the social re- 
forms of the present administration have been similarly 
characterized. A little history, a little sense of the conti- 
nuity of our institutions should suffice to demonstrate the 
error of such methods of thinking. But so to confuse has 











become more than the commission of mere error. Demo- 
cratic and anti-democratic has today become the dividing 
line between friend and foe, for whether we will or not 
we are already at war along this front. 

That factor alone makes it imperative to analyze what 
we mean by our slogans. But also in these days when men 
are fighting and dying for what to themselves they call the 
democratic idea, it is a simple duty of appreciation of their 
sacrifice that by careless use of words so deeply writ in 
blood we should not cheapen and thereby desecrate their 
memory. To designate a movement for social reform as 
undemocratic, to designate a particular end as undemocratic, 
is thus not only to put it in the realm of the treasonous but 
to limit the conception of democracy to such a narrow field 
as to make illusory and meaningless the great promises of 
American life. 

One further factor that makes it important to articulate 
to ourselves and to others our faiths, springs from the after- 
math of the World War. The disillusionment that normally 
follows every such great effort struck with unusual vigor 
in the years of peace that followed. We hoped for so much 
from that effort and we gathered so much less than we had 
hoped. And because we failed in part, we wondered 
whether the idealism that had spurred men on to great deeds 
was only a hollow sham. Our younger generation, perhaps, 
felt this more than those who had still carried over from 
those days some sense of their meaning. The depression 
heightened and intensified the disillusionment that already 
was there. In the lengthening bread lines, in the ranks of 
bonus armies, men wondered whether there was any reality 
inherent in the idea of democracy for which such sacrifices 
had been made. That in these last years we have partly 
shaken ourselves away from that grip of disbelief in the 
future of our institutions that lay as a pall upon us in 1933, 
is something for which today we can be truly thankful. But 
the last of that disillusionment in the significance of the 
democratic idea must still be wholly swept away if once 
again we would feel our strength as a nation. 

These factors to my mind make it important that we pack 
meaning into our words. Such words dare not now be used 
idly. ‘They must not now be employed cheaply and to con- 
fuse. What then do we mean by the democratic faith? And 
can the lawyer pierce beneath the froth of words that sur- 
rounds it to lay bare its realities and their relationship to 
our living? 

It opposes itself, of course, to philosophies such as are 
represented by terms such as Nazism, Communism and 
Fascism. An examination of their content by comparison 
would tend to make clear the nature of the democratic idea. 
Suppose, however, we attempt to analyze the idea itself and 
try to discover what are the essential ingredients that dis- 
tinguish it and therefore endear it to our hearts. Surely it is 
not a particular economic emphasis or arrangement. It is 
too evident now for argument that the immunity of enter- 
prise from regulation, the economic tenets of laissez faire, 
are not its hallmarks. It has encouraged rather than dis- 
suaded the participation of persons other than the entre- 
preneur in the business of industrial management—the con- 
sumer through the processes of government, labor through 
its fostering of collective bargaining. Even limitation of 
rewards is not incompatible with its faiths. The demand for 
such limitation upon the business of producing armament has 
already been voiced and from sources as true to the demo- 
cratic faith as any of us. In other ways too we have sought 
to make rewards more comformable to the value of the 
contribution and effort they represented. These things are 
merely manifestations of the way in which through the 
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democratic processes we seek as of a particular time and 
place to work out our destiny, not things that distinguish 
the democratic process itself from others. 

But a searching of history will reveal some of its un- 
doubted characteristics. First among them is the significance 
that it attaches to the rationality of the individual. It posits 
him from the outset as a rational human being capable 
through collective action with his fellows in finding the most 
appropriate answers that government can give to the reali- 
zation of his ideals. This rationality that it presupposes is 
integral to the whole scheme. From it flows, for example, 
the insistence that we place on toleration. A faith in ration- 
ality admits therefore no divinity of race. A trust in ration- 
ality calls for a free people, free institutions, free inquiry. 
And it must therefore hold inviolable the pursuit of truth 
through freedom of expression and freedom of association. 
Its heresies are hence not heresies of belief but the heresy 
that would bend the minds of men to the dictates of another. 

Secondly, | would place its insistence upon the dignity of 
the individual as one of its cardinal faiths. For that reason 
it invites him to participate upon equal terms with his fel- 
lows in the fashioning of restraints, in the employment of 
the common resources to serve their ends, indeed, in formu- 
lating and articulating those ends themselves. In its refusal 
to outlaw men from the decencies of human society because 
of economic position or race or creed, it speaks, it is true, 
in terms of equality but in those terms because equality is 
necessary to make real the dignity of the individual. In its 
demand for equal treatment of all men under the law, that 
same emphasis is present. For letters de cachet, for bills of 
attainder it substituted trial by one’s peers, which when 
translated into democratic terms, is trial by one’s fellowmen. 
The dignity of the individual too lies beneath its demand 
that men shall not be subjected to unreasonable search and 
seizure and that they shall be secure in their person and 
their property against arbitrary and unjustified action. 

Thirdly, | would place as another of its intrinsic charac- 
teristics its faith in a legal order. Compacts of government 
have followed the American folk from the days of the May- 
flower. These compacts have uniformly been self-imposed, 
seeking so far as possible to lodge power in representative 
institutions in order that the dignity of the individual would 
be thereby enhanced and not destroyed. They have thus 
made it possible to build a great nation out of the anarchy of 
a wilderness. But faith in the legal order does not imply a 
denial of progress or of change. To endure a legal order 
must be flexible enough to meet the demands of a growing, 
dynamic society. It must afford within itself mechanisms 


adequate to permit necessary change but that change must 
follow orderly lines, for the very faith that insists upon a 
legal order must by that very act deny the right to seek 
change by resort to means which it was set up to supplant. 
An enduring legal order thus becomes essential to the main- 
tenance of those values that flow from reliance in the ration- 
ality and the dignity of the individual. 

Fourthly, I would put as another cardinal conception of 
democracy its insistence upon the fact that the government 
it has fashioned exists to make possible a fuller, richer life. 
Its purpose is to serve and not be served. It affords the 
means whereby we seek to put into practice minimal stand- 
ards for living and gradually by such wisdom as we may 
chance to acquire we continue to elevate these standards to 
make possible a greater and a wider utilization of this 
world’s goods. Starting with the effort to guarantee the 
right to pursue happiness we have reached after the goal of 
trying to give some assurance that that pursuit shall not be 
wholly in vain. 

These seem to me some of the major characteristics of 
the democratic faith. They are, of course, poorly and inade- 
quately expressed. Their more perfect expression is urgent 
in these days when we must openly and clearly reaffirm our 
faith in the meaningfulness of our loyalties and our affec- 
tions. In that process it seems to me that the lawyer is both 
priest and sponsor. It has been his privilege to try and 
gather the meaning our our institutional life, to understand 
how law has been moulded to make possible the realization 
of age-old ideals. He should understand more -learly than 
others the significance of an emphasis upon the merit of the 
individual and the necessity for reliance upon the rationality 
of the human mind. His is, in the main, the duty of effec- 
tuating through law the realization of men’s desires for a 
fuller and a happier life. Insofar as he performs these func- 
tions he is a staff officer for national defense, for he has 
thereby made plain to men’s mind the ideals and the insti- 
tutions whose preservation is worthy of any sacrifice. 

The task that he thus must assay is not an easy one. To 
pack meaningfulness into the democratic idea calls for more 
than the repetition of slogans. Wisdom and not prejudice 
must guide his actions and his words. Accomplishment and 
not defeatism must mark his handling of the mechanisms 
of government. His capacity to meet these demands will 
test the enduring quality of his leadership; his willingness 
to accept that challenge will measure the depth of his patriot- 
ism; and his conscientiousness in the discharge of these obli- 
gations will try his ability to be true to the traditions of a 
great profession. 


_ It Was a Good Country While It Lasted 


LIFE IS A PICNIC AT GOVERNMENT EXPENSE 


By BRUCE BARTON, Congressman from New York 
Before the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, Hotel St. George, Brooklyn, New York, May 20, 1940 


Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce. It may possibly be 

one of the last luncheon meetings your association will 

hold. Under a centralized and regimented economy there 

will be no place for associations of this character, nor for 

the independent business enterprises which compose its mem- 
bership. 

Abraham Lincoln said no nation can endure “half slave 

and half free”; it is equally a fact that no nation can long 


Te is the 22nd Annual Luncheon meeting of the 


remain half-totalitarian and half-free. You have heard this 
so often that it no longer makes much of an impression. You 
think: That’s only a Republican Congressman trying to get 
his name in the papers. Let me try to stir you a little out 
of that cynical indifference by giving you some figures. 

In February, 1940, in response to a resolution of inquiry 
introduced by Senator Byrd, Secretary Morgenthau revealed 
the startling fact that 31 government agencies had loaned 
nearly $25,000,000,000 and that more than $800,000,000 
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of real estate had been taken over. In editorial comment, 
the Baltimore Sun said that federal agencies “own in part 
and control in part” more than 2,000 corporations having 
assets of $4,000,000,000, and have a degree of control, 
through regulation, loans, subsidies, and the fear of “getting 
in wrong” of more than 23,000 corporations with assets of 
$70,000,000,000. 

Is this a situation which has just happened, something 
that nobody wanted? On the contrary, it is part of a well 
thought out and systematically executed plan. No man is 
closer to the White House or better qualified to testify to 
this fact than Adolph A. Berle, now Assistant Secretary of 
State and one of the innermost circle of the New Deal. 
Testifying before the Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee, he said: 


“The government will have to enter into direct financ- 
ing of activities now supposed to be private, and a con- 
tinuance of that direct financing must be inevitably that 
the government will ultimately control and own those 
activities. * * * Over a period of years the government 
will gradually come to own most of the productive plants 
of the United States” (italics mine). 


I stand before you today a somewhat depressed and dis- 
illusioned member of Congress. I went down to Washington 
with a maximum amount of open-mindedness and a minimum 
amount of partisanship. I felt that many of the so-called 
social reforms of the New Deal were over-due, and that 
it was the responsibility of those of us who had had busi- 
ness experience to contribute anything we could to make 
them sound and successful. 

But we are face to face with an issue now which is not 
a question of liberalism or conservatism, but of plain old 
fashioned honesty. All pretense of economy, with which 
the present session opened, has been tossed aside. Every ap- 
propriation bill is being padded beyond the budget estimates, 
and the padding is put in to buy votes. 

For example: In one reckless hour on a recent afternoon 
the House boosted the appropriations of the CCC and NYA 
$67,000,000 above the budget figures. 

So shocking was the utter lack of any sense of responsi- 
bility that the Honorable Clifton Woodrum, the Demo- 
cratic Congressman from Virginia who has led the fight to 
preserve some vestige of governmental solvency, rose on the 
floor and denounced the procedure. Said he, his voice shak- 
ing with passionate protest: 


“Last year the Budget cut the CCC $50,000,000, and I 
presented a joint resolution, and the Congress adopted it, 
reinstating that amount. I would be perfectly willing to 
join in any kind of a movement to prevent the reduction 
of these CCC camps, but I say to my colleagues here to- 
day, in humility, respecting your judgment as I respect 
my own, that I think what we have just done is a tragic 
thing in the history of this country. 

“If we are now going to go ahead, pell-mell, and ap- 
propriate above the Budget, then I submit to you that it 
is only legislatively honest to decide how you are going to 
pay the bill. Are you going to have a tax bill or are you 
going to raise the debt limit and borrow the money? You 
know as well as I know that the Congress has no idea 
of doing either one of those things at this session of the 
Congress. I do not know anything else to do but to do 
myself what you are doing—try to make your record and 
take your position and stand on it, but I feel this after- 
noon very much like the poet who said: 

I was at the funeral of all my hopes 
And tombed them one by one; 





Not a word was said, not a tear was shed, 
When the mournful task was done. 


“Ah, very much more important, my fellow Americans, 
than keeping that CCC camp in my district and yours is 
to try to protect the economic foundations of this country 
and, today, they are in danger.” 


The House heard him in cynical silence and, utterly ignor- 
ing his plea, proceeded on two roll calls to vote the addi- 
tional $67,000,000. 

How much is $67,000,000? 

Some of you men in this audience who have worked and 
saved all your lives to accumulate one million dollars, or a 
hundred thousand dollars, or twenty-five thousand dollars, 
have some idea. But the members of Congress seemingly 
have no idea; and the public has no idea. How much is 
$67,000,000 ? 

The richest university in this country is the Presidents’ 
alma mater, Harvard. It was founded in 1626. For 314 
years it has been slowly building its endowment, soliciting 
gifts from its successful alumni during their lives, and beg- 
ging to share in their estates at their death. How much 
has Harvard managed to accumulate in 314 years? One 
hundred and forty-three million dollars—just about twice 
the amount that the House of Representatives added to one 
bill in one afternoon. 

How much has Yale managed to accumulate in its 239 
years? One hundred million, four hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand dollars! 

How much has Columbia University managed to accumu- 
late in its 186 years? About $87,000,000, including the en- 
dowments also of Barnard, Teachers College, and New 
York Post Graduate Medical School. Only twenty million 
dollars more than we added to one appropriation bill in one 
hour. 

How much is $67,000,000? Well, you men are familiar 
with the United Hospital Fund of our city which provides 
in part for the annual deficits of 92 privately endowed 
hospitals. You have good reason to be familiar with that 
annual campaign, for most of you have been among the 
5,000 solicitors who are annually enlisted. Those 5,000 
leading citizens neglect their livelihood for weeks, pour all 
their energies into the effort, and how much do they raise? 

About two million dollars a year. 

How much is $67,000,000? You men know the Greater 
New York Fund which seeks annual contributions for our 
393 health and welfare agencies. It enlists the cooperation 
of 40,000 business concerns throughout the greater city, 
with their 3,000,000 employees. How much does its heroic 
effort manage to raise? About four million dollars. 

Four million dollars, raised by 40,000 businesses and 3,- 
000,000 workers as a result of weeks of self-sacrificing work. 
And one House of Congress tosses $67,000,000 out the 
window in a single hour. 

The same sort of performance, only more cynical and more 
shocking, went on in both Houses of Congress in connection 
with the farm bill, and is presently going forward in the 
name of relief. 

Any sane man who contrasts our huge Congressional ap- 
propriations with the comparatively meagre amounts of en- 
dowment and philanthropic funds which I have instanced 
must realize at once that the money that government ap- 
propriates is not the same kind of money that private effort 
slowly and painfully accumulates. In other words, the 
money we are appropriating in Congress is inflated money. 
Whether you call it inflated or not, that is what it is. The 
debt now piling up at the rate this year of more than four 
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billion dollars, and not counting the President’s special 
budget for defense—this debt can never be paid in honest 
money. Only by inflating the hard money of the country 
can we pay these inflated debts, only that way or through 
repudiation. 

So, my friends, the capitalistic system in America would 
seem to be drawing to a close. No foreign enemy is destroy- 
ing it. We Americans are destroying it because we have 
become so soft, so selfish, and so weak that we refuse to 
face our problems. We are not so courageous sons of courag- 
eous fathers. Ours is the first generation in American life 
that refused even to try to struggle with its problems, but 
preferred, instead, to pass the struggle on to the shoulders 
of its grandchildren, 

I say that no foreign enemy can destroy us. And in that 
connection I have the temerity to make one other observa- 
tion. Let me preface it by saying that no man in the world 
detests dictators more than I. Without any exaggeration I 
can say that I would rather be dead and buried than to have 
to live under dictatorship. It would be a happy day for all 
of us if we might wake up some morning and read that the 
outraged subjects of the dictators had hanged each and all 


of them to the nearest lamp post. Having, I hope, made 
my feelings clear on this subject, I venture to point out that 
something in addition to cruelty and deceit is responsible for 
the success of Mussolini and Hitler. Somehow, they have 
managed to inspire in their people a burning conviction that 
life is discipline, life is sacrifice, life is service to an ideal. 
The ideal, to be sure, is false and murderous, but the spirit 
of devotion is there. 

Over here we have been encouraged to think that life 
is a picnic at the public expense. We hear much of the 
opportunities and rights of citizens, but little or nothing of 
the duties. Almost every man or group that comes to Wash- 
ington comes to try to get something out of the public 
treasury. One begins to wonder whether we really have a 
nation here in America, or only a collection of organized 
appetites. Whether a nation can survive in a world of dic- 
tators when its people are so much concerned with what 
they can get, and so little concerned with what they can give. 

Are we Americans, or are we merely members of or- 
ganized pressure groups? This is the question we ultimately 


shall have to face and decide if we are to continue as a 
nation. 
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of writing, discussion and oratory on the “Challenge 
to Science.” During these terrible depression years 
. it has become a popular indoor sport. To my way of think- 
ing, most of it is largely sound and fury generated either 
by sloppy superficial thinking; by the normal human tend- 
ency to over-simplify a complex condition and pick out a 
scapecoat or whipping boy for castigation in a Roman holi- 
day, or in some cases by a conscious effort to produce a smoke 
screen designed to hide something else. 

Involved in it all is a large element of an extremely com- 
mon human characteristic which is the very antithesis of the 
scientific method. It is the characteristic which finds its 
complete flowering in our approach to many social and most 
political problems, namely, an appeal to our emotions be- 
fore we know the facts. As a consequence we frequently 
find ourselves in the absurd position of attempting to warp 
facts into the pattern of our preconceived ideas of what 
we think ought to be or of seeking data that can be dressed 
up to appear factual, for face-saving purposes. 

That science and its fruits are a major if not a paramount 
factor in the problems which confront men today is patent. 
The Challenges involved in Science are as numerous, varied, 
and important as the human interests which they touch. 
In the main, however, the Challenges are those of and not to 
Science. Attempts to direct our thinking into the to cata- 
gory are mere shadow boxing and action based on forensics 
or intricate legal enactments nut in consonance with funda- 
mental laws is merely the building of mud dams in a futile 
endeavor to prevent the waters of an inexhaustible flood 
from running down hill. Such dykes may for a moment de- 
flect or retard the streams; they may serve temporarily the 
self-interest of an individual, a group or even a nation. In 
the end, however, they will break and when they do the de- 


NOR more than a decade there has been a rising tide 


struction of the pent up flood will leave in its wake a mass 
of wreckage far worse than anything which an intelligent 
direction of the original flood would have produced. About 
all that can be said in favor of the dam-building theory is 
that the wreckage is something for our children rather than 
for us to clean up. 

The fundamental reason that the Challenges involved in 
Science are of and not fo it is grounded in two innate char- 
acteristics of man himself—curiosity and self-interest. He 
has always been interested to fathom the unknown and has 
always sought to develop and exploit to the full every new 
tool or device which offered promise of serving his self-in- 
terest or his existence. 

Science holds out indubitable promise of new tools and 
new devices and it is inconceivable that men will not seek to 
exploit them. This would be so for us even if we were 
isolated and protected from the rest of mankind. In a war- 
torn world where we are neither isolated nor protected and 
where others are bending every effort to speed up the tool- 
making process, it would be suicidal for us to turn our backs 
on what Science has to offer. 

Further, the Challenge is not what we do but how we 
do it. Our problem is to set the greatest total benefit at 
the least total cost—using both benefit and cost in their broad 
overall sense. No matter what we do or how we do it, 
we can not escape paying some price in dislocation of es- 
tablished customs and values or in individual human suffer- 
ing but we can, if we are wise and tolerant, avoid paying 
the extreme price being exacted elsewhere in the virtual mass 
elimination of individual freedom. 

If there is an exception to the thesis that mainly the 
Challenges are of Science—if in fact there is a broad chal- 
lenge of society to science—it is the challenge to do faster, 
further and on a broader front. To see this we have only 
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to look through and beyond the smoke of discussion about 
current so-called technological unemployment which is 
raging here in the United States but practically nowhere else 
in the world. Everywhere society is putting pressure, direct 
and indirect, on fundamental science to discover new and 
better building blocks and on applied science to use these 
blocks in the creation of new, cheaper or more powerful 
machines, using that term in a broad sense. 

The pressure comes both from the sectors of peaceful 
usage and of war. Even here in America the influence of the 
urge from the sector of potential war is great, as any of 
us who are brought in daily contact with it can testify. In 
the rest of a war-torn world it is for the time being para- 
mount. But everywhere, and particularly here in the United 
States, is the ever present powerful pressure of peaceful 
desires. For any one of a thousand reasons, individual or 
collective, we want more, better and cheaper things, be 
they goods or services. Wherever science holds the key to 
these desires, society exerts pressure to turn it. Sometimes 
it is the pressure of imagination which sees entirely new 
scientific applications. More often it is the pressure of in- 
dividual or group endeavor to escape from the strangling 
forces of an ever-increasing economic burden and for which 
science appears to offer the only avenue of deliverance. 

Sometimes these forces are direct and explicit, as for ex- 
ample in society’s regulation of public services privately 
performed. Here there is a continuous positive force acting 
always in the direction of more extensive, better and cheaper 
operation. Far more extensive are the indirect forces which 
operate on all alike to achieve the same end. Among such 
are the ever-increasing load of taxation; of costs for elaborate 
reports and records; or artificial restrictions on wages and 
hours of work; of costly litigation, and of a hundred and one 
similar non-productive burdens. 

We are not here concerned with the question of whether 
these things are necessary or desirable in the evolution of 
society. Nor are we interested in an academic discussion of 
whether they may not be Nature’s way of providing oc- 
cupation for men and women who in an earlier age would 
have been forced to engage directly in the manual operations 
of producing goods or services. All that concerns us here 
is their effect on science. That effect has been enormous 
and in the last analysis springs from the primordial instinct 
of self-preservation we all possess. 

Wherever through science there is hope of survival and 
escape by a more extensive employment of inanimate nature, 
the force and challenge will be applied to science. This is 
true not only as regards the individual but as regards the 
group and the nation as well. As one looks back over the 
history of the past decade or so, it seems clear that the in- 
fluence of these indirect forces has been enormously accel- 
erated. In passing it might be pointed out that many of these 
indirect forces are not local but are generated by what men 
are going with science in distant parts of the world. 

In connection with the argument for intelligent direction 
of natural forces as against unintelligent effort to thwart 
them, it may not be inappropriate to call attention to a com- 
mon experience in science and engineering. Usually in deal- 
ing with a new problem involving many interrelated factors, 
which while recognized are not fully understood, there is a 
turmoil of trouble. In such cases it is the universal experi- 
ence that when any key factor is fully understood and util- 
ized in accordance with that understanding a great number 
of difficulties disappear almost automatically. 

Feeling as I do about science and the problems and chal- 
lenges which inhere in it, it seems to me that the best con- 


tribution I can make to this Forum is to elaborate a bit on 
why there can be no real Challenge to Science and then 
point out what seem to me to be the inescapable Challenges 
of Science to society. 

The real reason that there is no substance in a Challenge 
to Science is that Science is fundamentally nothing but a 
concept of the best, most powerful and quickest method 
man has ever devised for extracting accurate certain knowl- 
edge (useful or otherwise) from the vast conglomerate of 
the unknown. Its handmaidens are the techniques which 
ingenious men have developed in many fields to assist them 
in digging out some particular bit of new knowledge or 
in solving some particular problem. The process is always 
and everywhere the same. It starts with a mental hypothesis 
about the unknown based on a knowledge of, the known, 
followed by a series of rigidly controlled experiments de- 
signed to evaluate one factor at a time. Whether the initial 
hypothesis is right or wrong, old or new, is of little conse- 
quence since it is on the results of proven experience that 
future action depends. Emotion plays no part in the process 
and it is an axiom of the scientific method that an hypothesis 
is cast into the discard without regret if it can not be sup- 
ported by fact. It is equally axiomatic that even the most 
ancient and venerated hypothesis which has withstood in- 
numerable assaults must die when confronted with a single 
proven fact that it can not explain. 

In the 150 or 200 years that science and the scientific 
method have been growing and expanding into new fields in 
an ever-accelerated fashion, there has grown up a curious 
phenomenon among the men who have devoted their lives 
to some branch of it. As a group and without regard to 
field of interest, race or nationality, they, more possibly than 
any other group, have the capacity to fight, quarrel and 
cudgel each other lustily but without rancor, at the science 
hustings and to drop their disputes completely on the ap- 
pearance of an established fact. To what extent this is the 
result of their occupation in a common field and to what 
extent it is because the occupation may attract everywhere 
only men of similar characteristics, I do not know. I feel 
quite sure, however, that the disciplines of science play no 
inconsiderable part in the result because most scientists and 
engineers confronted with questions in fields outside their 
own where rationalization by the scientific method is at 
present non-existent or essentially impossible, act just as 
emotionally as any one else. To the extent that discipline 
in the scientific method influences not only the result but 
also the ability of men to live amicably together, it may 
be one of the Challenges Science presents to society. 

Being a simple intellectual concept, which during the past 
two centuries has spread to every nook and cranny of the 
world and taken hold directly or indirectly of the imagina- 
tion of millions of men, science is not something which can 
be challenged successfully except by some other simple con- 
cept. Such a concept would have to be one that commanded 
universal appeal as offering something of greater human 
value than inheres in the future of science. It would have 
to be a sort of world-wide religious fervor. At the moment 
nothing of the sort is in sight. 

What now are the fundamental factors in science which 
present and govern the major challenges it presents to 
society? For the moment we need not concern ourselves 
with questions raised in a single industry or even in a single 
sector of science. These are mainly local affairs akin to the 
skirmishes which accompany a major battle. They may be 
very real and sanquinary for those involved but individually 
they play little part in the larger conflict. 

Three things should be clearly understood at the outset— 
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1. What we are talking about when we discuss Chal- 
lenges is Science as it affects us through application and use 
of its results. Excitement and debate about science merely 
as knowledge is merely a modern version of discussing the 
number of angels that can stand on a pin point. 

2. Qualitatively the effects of modern science are not 
different in kind or quality from those which have existed 
since man devised the first tool to make a new or better 
product or one which required less human labor in its oper- 
ation. Always the introduction of a new thing has acted in 
the same way. It has been used to further both the arts 
of peace and those of war. It has always stirred up exactly 
the same type of discussion we are now engaged in. Long 
before the term “science” was invented, men struggled to 
limit or prohibit as well as to encourage the use of new 
and strangle things which tended to alter the established 
ways of life to which they were habituated. Always they 
have used the same arguments but never have they suc- 
ceeded in stopping for long the onward trend or of alter- 
ing the human urge that gave rise to it. 

3. That what makes the matter so important to us is 
due to two things: (a) the number and magnitude of the 
changes which applied science has introduced and is intro- 
ducing, the rapidity with which we are being called on to 
cope with them, and the practical certainty that the prob- 
lem is destined to become harder rather than easier; and 
(b) that it is a problem for us and not one which confronted 
our forebears. 

Mention has already been made of what, basically, 
science is and of the fact that two centuries of operation 
have proved its power to extract, understand thoroughly 
and utilize new knowledge. During these two centuries, 
and quite apart from the material effects which science has 
brought about, three things which bear on our future have 
been made clear: 

1. The volume of the known, and hence the number of 
starting points for excursions into the unknown, has been 
vastly augmented. 

2. Knowledge of science and its methods has been spread 
among all civilized men and all have access to a common 
store of information. Rightly or wrongly it is a basic tenet 
of science that new knowledge should be promptly and 
widely disseminated. The result is that tens of thousands 
of trained men everywhere are at work blasting out and 
using new knowledge. 

3. There is no scintilla of evidence that biologically man 
has changed an iota in the period. He has a greater fund of 
knowledge, yes, but the mainsprings of his desires and 
actions are the same. He is still motivated by curiosity, 
love, fear, hate, self-interest (as he understands self- 
interest) and the multitude of other things which deter- 
mine his thoughts and actions. So long as science holds out 
the prospect of new things useful to man, they, or some of 
them, will think it advantageous to secure them. 

Does science hold out this prospect and, if so, how far 
and how certainly can we look into the future? 

That there is a vast unknown yet to be explored is cer- 
tain. What it may contain we do not know but of some 
things we are as certain as men can ever be in dealing with 
a future rather than a past. 

Recent work in nuclear physics, in chemistry and in the 
biological and medical sciences has given indisputable evi- 
dence of new things, new forms of energy and new controls 
of life hitherto unknown. That these will be mere accre- 
tions to our store of interesting knowledge but without use- 
ful application by man is inconceivable. While no one can 


say with certainty what or where the use will be, no one at 
all conversant with the facts is likely to argue that the 
applied science of the future will be less revolutionary than 
that of the past or that it will present fewer problems to 
society. 

Nor is there, so far as I can see, any nourishment in an 
isolationist or defeatist attitude. With man and science 
being what they are, no nation, even one infinitely more 
endowed with all of location, brains and material resources 
than is the United States, could or would dare to refrain 
from utilizing the potentialities of science to the full so long 
as others elsewhere thought it profitable to do so. Ability 
to remain aloof from the rest of mankind would itself de- 
mand this quite apart from the necessities of social and 
commercial intercourse. 

These are among the Challenges Science presents to So- 
ciety. Whether we like them or not we cannot escape ac- 
cepting them. I for one have no fear of accepting. My 
experience and my reason lead me to the conclusion that 
while there are obvious difficulties and dangers in any 
course, they are far less in one designed to control wisely 
the social results of a full use of science than in any attempt 
to limit that use. Nor can I believe that human animals 
capable of originating the basic concepts of science and 
disciplining themselves to the point where they have learned 
more about things they will never see or hear, feel or taste, 
than about most of the grosser things about them, are in- 
capable of devising proper methods for the control of their 
creations. In this task Science offers a challenge of method. 

“Smug, pious generalities some one will say. They can’t 
be applied practically.” I dissent although I have no illu- 
sions about time or short cuts. I have spent my entire 
active life trying in common with many others to create an 
adequate electrical communication facility—adequate both 
materially and in its broad social effects. As human things 
go it is a small affair. I know we have made progress but 
I know also that there is still a vast amount to be done 
and that the work may never be fully completed. 

The Challenges of Science to Society are really chal- 
lenges to all of us individually and collectively. In reality 
they are challenges to clear thinking, to tolerance, to essen- 
tial fair dealing, to education and self-discipline. If in our 
individual or business affairs we lack these and are moti- 
vated solely by an “everybody for himself, devil take the 
hindmost, gambler desire for present results without thought 
of tomorrow or our children” then the Challenges of Science 
may indeed prove a Witches’ cauldron. 

To those of us interested in the permanent present and 
future welfare of business the factors and methods for 
coping with the Challenges of Science seem to me fairly 
obvious. Among them are—avoidance of embarking too 
blithely on adventures supported mainly by a chorus of “I 
think this or that” voiced by scientific enthusiasts, entre- 
preneurs or sincere but essentially ignorant people; restraint 
in proceeding too quickly on a big scale operation without 
the proven backing of a laboratory trial—it is a common- 
place of science that in the great majority of cases what 
we cannot do successfully in a test tube we cannot hope 
to do in practice; recognition of the inherent characteristics 
of man to the end that we work with rather than against 
them ; a decent regard for the social effects of a new opera- 
tion to the end that the reaction to altered conditions is not 
too violent. 

Men of science can and should be able to assist—they 
cannot possibly solve the problem alone. They should be 
promising guinea pigs for a better social education system. 
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